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Silk Ball Dress with Tulle Trimming. 


Tus dress, with low-necked basque-waist, is 
made of pink silk, and trimmed with puffs and 
ruffles of white tulle. The ruffles are bound 
two-fifths of an inch wide with pink satin, and 
between the puffs are set bows and bands of pink 
satin ribbon. Cut the waist from the pattern 
of the Low-necked Basque-Waist, Harper’s Ba- 
zar, Vol. IV., No. 8, Supplement, Figs. 78-81 ; 
but at the middle of the back cut a slit extend- 
ing from the bottom of the basque to the end of 
the waist. Trim the bottom of the waist and 
the edges of the slit with a puffing of tulle four- 
fifths of an inch wide, the under edge of which 
is trimmed with a ruffle an inch and a fifth wide, 
and the upper edge with a ruffle four-fifths of an 
inch wide. The bertha is trimmed, as shown 
by the illustration, with puffings of tulle and 
silk, and the sleeves are made in the same man- 
ner. At the back the train is slit eight inches at 
the bottom, and the under corners are rounded. 
Trim the bottom of the skirt with a ruffle five 
inches wide, above this sew on a puffing an inch 
and a quarter wide, and above this a ruffle an 
inch and a quarter wide, which must face the 
waist. This trimming is continued up the mid- 





dle of the back of the skirt, but becomes nar- 
rower toward the top. Besides this sew on a 
puffing between the two wide ruffles up the back 
of the skirt. Trim the front of the skirt with 
puffings and rufiles, as shown by the illustration. 
Between the puffings of the front set bands and 
bows of pink satin ribbon. At the back of the 
skirt are similar bows. Roses in the hair. 


Satin and Gauze Ball Dress. 

Tus dress consists of a skirt, over-skirt, and 
basque-waist. ‘The trained skirt is made of light 
blue satin, and the tunic of blue silk gauze. The 
over-skirt is trimmed with a side-pleated ruffle 
of the material five inches and a half wide, and 
a similar ruffle an inch and a quarter wide, 
which must face the neck. The seam made by 
sewing on these ruffles is covered with a fold of 
blue satin. ‘The basque is made of gauze, and 
trimmed in the same manner as the over-skirt, 
but the wide ruffle is sloped off toward the front 
corners. In making the skirt and over-skirt, 
slope the front and side breadths, and cut the 
back breadths straight. ‘The over-skirt is draped 
at the sides, and four yards wide at the bottom ; 
it is twenty-one inches and a half long in front, 
and forty-one inches at the back. For the 
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basque cut from Fig. 22, Supplement, two pieces, 
and from Fig. 23 one piece. Join these parts 
according to the corresponding figures, and trim 
as shown by the illustration. Gather the upper 
edge of the back of the basque from the middle 
to : on each side until it is five inches and three- 
quarters wide there, then gather the fronts slight- 
ly from 43 to *, and sew the basque between a 
blue satin belt. Drape the basque at the sides, 
bringing X on @. ‘The waist is closed in front 
by means of satin buttons, and the neck is 
trimmed with a satin fold and gauze ruffle; a 
similar ruffle trims the bottom of the short puffed 
sleeves. Cord the bottom of the waist. Ar- 
range the hair in curls, as shown by the illus- 
tration. 





CHASING A MOTH. 
By ALICE CARY. 
Parnt you my Margery? Paint my maid Margery! 
The task being done, were done vainly; 
Through love-mists I saw her, and how should I draw 
her 
For eyes that see only too plainly! 
I must? Then your fancy must help: do you see 
A little low house and a sycamore-tree ? 
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And sioping away through the shimmer of heat 
‘Twixt the house and the sea, as if never to stop, 
The pale yellow waves of a field of ripe wheat, 
With lilies and pinks swimming over the top? 
The scene is before you. The house, you divine, 
Is Margery’s mother’s; the wheat-field is mine. 


Fair baby Margery! dear baby Margery ! 
How oft I went out of my way just to see 
The good mother sitting, with sewing or knitting, 
And rocking her cradle beneath the white tree! 
And when she could toddle and reach to my hand, 
I led her about with me over the land. 


The mother was widowed, and poor as could be; 
And when the child’s birthday afforded excuse, 

I turned what had else been an alms, as you see, 
Into gifts; and the care that blent beauty with use 

Stretched them over bare want for a year, like a screen, 

And so little Margery grew to fourteen. 


Poor little Margery! proud little Margery! 
**My thanks, Sir,” she said, ‘should be double; 
With pleasures to cover your charities over 
Were surely a twice-taken trouble!” 
“°Tis I, not my poor, homely gift you disdain,” 
I replied; so we parted in coldness and pain. 


I lived after that as a stranger to her; 

And next year, the wheat being come to its best, 
I heard, at my reaping, a flutter and stir, 

As if I had frightened a bird from her nest; 
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Looked up and saw, flying along my gold swath, 
Margery 


The little maid chasing a moth! 
! t-footed ! 


Her locks, long and brown, lifting up, letting down, 
My hand lost its cunning, my sheaf fell apart, 
moment but saw with my heart! 


Merwe ee ree Sree tie ee wee aes 
Ite like you list, 
offer Ane hy shuttle of dawn 
through the silvery mist; 
were stubbed out, and her bare little toes, 
‘As they stood in the gap, were as Tod as & rose. 
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A starry-eyed cardinal set in the wheat. 


The wind murmured tender consent in the leaves, 
The twilight ite shelter outspread ; 
“Will you bide, dearest Margy, among my ripe 
sheaves ? 
I have something to tell you,” I said. 
She brushed the brown tresses away from her eyes, 
And looked down upon me in royal surprise. 


One moment, high-hearted and proud as we parted, 
She stood; I as witless to move her 

As though she were grand lady-queen of the land, 
And I her poor page, not her lover! 

“T wait, Sir!” “Nay, Margy, I'll keep to my swath.” 

Then, laughing out lightly, she sped for her moth, 


By what little chances of pleasure or pain 
Our life-wheels are shoved in some track 
So narrow and deep that our efforts are vain, 
Tug we never so hard, to turn back! 
And just for the wing of a moth, or for sake 
Of a moment's brief pride, hearts are suffered to break. 
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(ar Our next Number will contain a Cut 
Paper Pattern of a Water-proof Cloak, with many 
other useful and ornamental articles and beautiful 
engravings. 

1 We would call the attention of our readers 
to the Advertisement on page 158 of this Number, 
containing the complete list of the Cut Paper Pat- 
terns published by us. 

tar Our next Supplement Number will con- 

tain a great variety of patterns and illustrations 
of Street, House, and Evening Dresses for Young 
and Old Ladies ; Boys and Girls’ Suits ; Talmas, 
Trained Under-Skirts, Paniers ; Over-Shoes and 
Slippers; New Styles for arranging the Hair ; 
Cigar-Holders, Bottle Mats, Tidies, Worsted-work 
Patierns, Netted Guipure Embroidery, etc., etc. 





SOME SOCIAL CUSTOMS. 


HERE are some social customs said to be 
in force at our national capital, which are 
singular, to say the least, and which we should 
imagine could hardly obtain any where else on 
earth. Not to speak of the young lady reported 
to bea belle there, and to come down to breakfast 
at the hotel in her own dark hair, and to go out in 
the evening in a more becoming and gold-col- 
ored wig; nor of the young gentleman whose 
previous wives have an inconvenient habit of 
turning up just as he celebrates fresh nuptials, 
but whom society seems to receive as if nothing 
had happened —not to speak of these or of kin- 
dred trifling circumstances, we must declare 
ourselves to be more particularly amused and 
amazed at the system of visiting, which corre- 
spondents tell us pertains to the capital as much 
as its climate, and for which its tremendous 
avenues might seem to have been particularly 
designed. 

This system of visiting consists chiefly in the 
necessity of calling upon the ladies at the head 
of the households of those in authority in the 
place, or else of remaining out of “society,” 
and in the obligation which these ladies feel of 
returning every one of the calls, not only by 
cards, but in person, and of inv iting every caller 
to one or more of the grand evening receptions 
of the winter. The domestic lives which these 
ladies of high station lead must remain matters 
of conjecture; for when one has an imperative 
reception to attend every evening, and, without 
exaggeration, a thousand calls to make once or 
twice in a season, there is nothing to do but to 
live a martyr in one’s carriage from noon till 
night. Indeed, their lives are not objects of 
envy. Atninein the morning people on business 
beginning to occupy their husbands’ attention; 
at ten, if they are Congressmen, the husbands 
going to their committees; at twelve Congress 
meeting, and at five adjourning; while if, after 
that, some important political dinner, at which 
the affairs of the nation are to be settled, does 
not take them to itself till nearly midnight, then 
constituents, schemers, and lobbyists doing so. 
But the expectation of all this must most prob- 
ably have been learned before entering upon the 
life; and it is the “calling,” that seemed such 
an airy plaything when they first took it in hand, 
that presently they find weighing them down be- 
neath the weight of the social world, and which 
is, indeed, the sheerest waste of time that ever 
was invented; for, of course, the visit is brief, 
the faces are unknown, the conversation is void, 
and the only satisfactory result of the whole 
thing is the checking off of the* name in the 
visiting-book as done with. 


Of course such a state of things must create 
unusual incidents, especially among the foreign- 
ers of the various embagsies; and many a cir- 
cumstance consequent.on this mania for calling 
is said to ring on the laughter of the capital. 
When, last winter, at an evening party, a for- 


affair with. another person, she was informed 
that it was in consequence of her familiarity 
with thi 
and belief, other strangers, wishing perhaps to 
conform to the custom of their place of resi- 
dence, followed her example, and threw open 
their houses on specified days. An enthusiastic 
reporter had already kindled the public imagin- 
ation concerning the beauty of one of these la- 
dies ; and those who did not see her leaving her 
opera-box, and wrapping her ermine-trimmed 
velvets around her, her yellow hair bare, her 
proud and rosy face smiling gently over the 
audience, behind which she passed, her large 
figure, her noble stature making her seem 


“A daughter of the gods, divinely tall, 
And most divinely fair,” 


were determined to see her at her own house, 
where every week they have flocked, unable to 
say much to her in English, unable to say any 
thing at all in French—destroying a vase, or a 
statuette, or an album, or a photograph, as it 
might be, but always staring with all their eyes ; 
and one day finishing up their enormities with 
a procession of deaf-mutes from an asylum, 
which filed in and gazed at the show, and filed 
out again, well pleased with the results of the 
indecorum, 

But perhaps the - greatest nuisance of the 
whole calling business, and one unquestionably 
peculiar to the place, is that of a certain sort of 
reporter. He enters a lady’s house on her ap- 
pointed afternoon, deliberately empties the card- 
basket in the hall, and takes a list of the names, 
and sits down in a corner and scribbles off his 
whole story without the least ado. Or, if the 
sex be other, she stands behind the throne, note- 
book in hand, and jots down the minutiz of the 
scene, and tells all the universe that cares to 
know the condition of the guests’ lace, let us 
say—whether it is real, or the purling is sewed 
on—the last act of the individual being an ac- 


the place, in which things were told about one 
lady that she has thought best to deny under 
her own signature; half a dozen totally false 
statements were made about another; a robust 
family of boys was erroneously given to a third ; 
and such liberality of assertion was lavished 
upon the rest as seriously to alarm both them 
and their publishers. On the whole, then, in 
view of such facts and their inferences, we 
think that, in spite of all the allurements and 
splendors of the days and nights there, until 
the calling and the reporting of the social life 
of the capital are either abolished or reformed, 
we prefer our more quiet residence as it is. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
: Of Parlor Magic. 


Y DEAR HELEN,—In any long journey 
the question of amusement becomes very 
important. ‘The travelers ask themselves with 
interest how they are to entertain themselves, 
and the most universal resource is story-telling. 
There were the travelers, as we may call them, 
in Boccaccio’s garden at Fiesole who wished to 
push far beyond any remembrance of the pest- 
ilence and death to which they were exposed in 
Florence, and they beguiled the threatening 
hours with the gay tales which are oftener men- 
tioned than read. And there were the Pil- 
grims journeying to Canterbury, who set forth 
from the Tabard Inn at Southwark, and who 
upon their way told the stories which Chaucer 
has repeated, and which often show that the 
echoes of those garden tales of Boccaccio had 
floated over the sea to England. Then, more 
recently, there was the party met at the Way- 
side Inn, the homely resort of lucky travelers, 
whose tales Longfellow has commemorated in 
memorable music. It is evident that story-tell- 
ing is the kindly magic with which travelers 
throw a glamour upon their journey, which steals 
away the sense of weary hours. And in our 
longer travel, dear Helen, what magic have we 
for consolation ? 

On the evening of St. Valentine’s Day I went 
to a children’s-party at my niece’s. It was, in 
truth, a child’s party—not an assembly of young 
people dressed with a criminal extravagance, 
each one of whom seems to say, with the absurd 
costliness of her dress, ‘‘See what a very fool- 
ish woman my mother is, who knows no better 
than to array me as if I were a ridiculous old 
woman devoted to dress, instead of a little girl!” 
No; it was not one of those melancholy assem- 
blies, at which Mrs, Jones tries to extinguish 
Mrs. Smith by the richness of her child’s toi- 
lette, and where Mrs. Jenkins is consumed with 
chagrin if she sees Mrs. Thompson’s daughter 
more superbly dressed than herown. It wasa 
children’s party, where the young people were 
all neatly and prettily dressed; for I don’t mean, 
Helen, that they should be clad in crash, nor in 
dull gingham gowns. I would have them bright- 
ly and freshly dressed—no one so poorly as to be 





conscious of disparity, no one so expensively as 





eign lady found herself engaged in a fisticuff | and bowing,to the , and 

|. they loved it steer were haga slipper, |, 
and chasing the fox; and the toddlers 

e canaille; in spite of which rer opening the gates. as high as the sky to let King 


count of the supposed female correspondents of . 


to feel a mean superiority. They were romp- 
ing and rollicking whenI went in. They were 
spinning the platter and driving stage-coach ; 
they were feeding the chickens, and there was 
@ main of fighting cocks amidst tumultuous 
laughter; they were kneeling to the wittiest, 
‘the one 


were. 


George and his troops.pass by. , 

It was the. gayest scene—a second Christ- 
mas-eye ; and when the rompers were a little 
tired, Uncle Hokey, who is the idol of all chil- 
dren, the very Lord of Misrule, exclaimed, 
e/ And now for some parlor magic.” The little 
folks all sat down on the chairs, on the sofas, 
and upon the floor; and Uncle Hokey, with a 
very solemn face, went behind a table, and sent 
for tumblers and spoons and other things which 
he did not mention aloud; and then, with a 
great deal of hocus-pocus and presto! change! 
and mysterious mumblings and mutterings, he 
proceeded to do the most wonderful things. He 
showed a shilling—which I suppose Uncle Ho- 
key had saved in an old stocking for this very 
purpose, for I don’t know any one else who has 
shilling pieces—and he slipped it up his sleeve, 
then bade every body look up and see it fall 
through the ceiling; and clink! it came from 
somewhere, rattling into a basin upon the table. 
Then he put something into a box, and shut- 
ting the box he blew upon it, and opening it 
the thing was gone! Or he laid a marble upon 
the table, then placed his hat over it, spoke 
some mysterious words, lifted the hat, but no- 
thing was there! Then he asked young Mas- 
ter Callipee to step forward, and put his hand 
in his pocket, and pull out what he found there, 
and show it to the ladies and gentlemen. Upon 
which Master Callipee obeyed; and lo! there 
was the missing marble. 

Perhaps, my dear Helen, you have seen per- 
formances like these of parlor magic; and per- 
haps as you looked at them you thought, as I 
did, that it was a very pretty way of amusing 
our young fellow-travelers. It was their Boc- 
caccio garden of delight, their ‘‘ Canterbury 
Tales,” their “Tales of the Wayside Inn.” It 
was a very pretty entertainment for our dear 
little people, you thought ; but I wonder if it 
occurred to you that there was another kind of 
parlor magic which was no less delightful to us 
older people. Indeed, I am inclined to believe 
that parlor magic is the surest spell of enjoy- 
ment that we travelers can throw over our great 
journey. It is not exactly by slipping shillings 
up our sleeves, and then watching to see them 
drop through the ceiling, nor by taking unex- 
pected marbles from our pockets, nor by those 
extraordinary hat transformations that we are 
likely to be beguiled. But there is a magic of 
the parlor which makes the long journey a long 
delight—a magic which can not be bought, 
which can not, indeed, always be learned, and 
which comes most bounteously and beautifully 
by nature. Yet I think all of us travelers have 
a share of it for our outfit, and it is for us to 
determine whether to make much of it or little. 

Thus, if I should go to the Giraffes—where, 
of course, I am never invited—I am sure that 
I should find all the luxury that money can 
buy. I should see a tesselated marble pave- 
ment in the hall, and a marvelous staircase. 
Ishould remark curtains, and ormolu tables, and 
superb cabinets, and soft, luxurious carpets, and 
pictures in costly frames. Mrs. Giraffe and her 
daughters would be dazzlingly arrayed. The 
mother, indeed, would probably seem to me a 
corruscation of jewels; and when she should 
please to say, ‘‘Mr. Bachelor, come in and 
take a cup of tea,” it would be with such an 
air that I should feel the only proper acknowl- 
edgment would be to throw myself prostrate 
upon the floor, and crawl, as the loyal Siamese 
do before their ineffable sovereign; and when 
this shining and condescending lady preceded 
me into the dining-room, devastating grammar 
and laying waste our native language as she 
went, I should be wondering why so magnifi- 
cent a lady did not have the tea brought to her 
in the drawing-room, instead of going to it in 
the dining-room. 

Upon the table I should see the most costly 
tea equipage, and we should all sip in the 
stateliest way the very washiest of tea. In- 
deed, my dear Helen, every thing would be 
very splendid and very stiff and utterly unen- 
joyable, and I know how glad I should be when 
I could escape; for I should feel as if I had 
been put upon my good behavior in a cabinet 
wareroom and a silversmith’s and an upholster- 
er’s. It would be a home bought at a shop at 
so much a yard and so much a pound. It 
would be a home without any homelikeness ; 
and Mrs. Giraffe and the Misses Giraffe would 
seem to me to have no more to do with it than 
with ready-furnished apartments at a fine hotel. 
As I stood in her magnificent drawing-room I 
should be very sure that this was a lady who 
had not the parlor magic which could alone 
turn it all into a pretty and pleasant home. 

Or we might go into a very different house 
from that of the Giraffes—little Mrs. Alfred 
Angle’s, for instance. They are not fashion- 
able and splendid people. They do not drive a 
clarence nor have ormolu-cabinets.. Alfred is 





a fine young fellow, living upon a comfortable 


ugly pitcher into a clumsy glass. 


‘keeping with the curtains. 


salary, and Mrs, Alfred is a loving spouse, and 
they donot sigh, as some people do, that they 
are not Giraffes. But when yon are in their 
house you can not help fe that something 
is wanting. There is the usual furniture, and 
it is of the usual pattern, and that is all. If 
there is a table, it is not a pretty table. Ifyou 
ask for a glass of water, it is poured out of an 
The carpet 
is of an unhandsome pattern, and it is out of 
The curtains cost 
a great deal of money, but they have a very 
common look. You are asked to stop to tea, 
and it is served in a graceless tea-pot covered 
with a mean figure, and the forms of the sugar. 
bowl and cream-pitcher ste painful to contem- 
plate. I have heard of tea served at the An- 
gles’ in an ugly brown-ware pot, with a large, 
plain, white china sugar-bowl, and a gold and 
yellow pitcher for hot water, and a plated cream- 
pitcher. There is nothing cozy or comfortable 
in the aspect of the rooms; but Mr. and Mrs. 
Alfred are very hearty and pleasant people, and 
they are not niggardly, and cheerfully pay for 
what they want. Still little Mrs. Angle has not 
the parlor magic which would instinctively fill 
her rooms with graceful and lovely forms, 

Now my little friend Clover Harcbell, who 
lives very near the Angles, is the deftest of 
parlor magicians. Her skill is as exquisite as 
Uncle Hokey’s, but shows itself in a very differ- 
ent way. Clover and her husband have not 
more money to spend than Mr. and Mrs. Alfred 
Angle, but it is astonishing how much more this 
necromancer gets out of it. It really seems as 
if her gold must be more golden than that of 
any one else; and it is certainly wonderful, if 
there are only one hundred cents in her dollar. 
Isee a great many of my young friends who 
wish to be economical, and who, indeed, must 
be; and they pass the whole day in buying little 
objects of various kinds to furnish their houses, 
and it is deplorable to see the result ; to behold 
the ugliness and clumsiness and tastelessness 
and tawdriness in which they patiently and with 
the best purpose invest their money. But 
Clover has the magical touch that selects the 
very prettiest and quaintest and most tasteful of 
objects. The dress she buys costs no more than 
that of a dozen of her friends, and not a quarter 
as much as yours would, I suppose, my dear 
Helen; but no dress could be so exactly and ex- 
quisitely fit fur her. She makes a bonnet, and 
trims it so that nobody looks so lovely and comme 
il faut; but it costs very little. The shades 
of her ribbons are always exquisite ; her collars 
and trimmings are always choice; my young 
friends of the better sex whisper to me private- 
ly that there is no waste, no dross, as it were, 
in her wardrobe or in the appointments of her 
house. She is not extravagant. Indeed, Hare- 
bell himself has but a moderate salary; but her 
delicate magic mukes every thing tell. 

If you are fortunate enough to take tea with 
her, you see in that pretty room, where there is 
no extravagance, but infinite taste, which is not 
like a goldsmith’s or cabinet-maker’s shop any 
more than the most airy filigree of Genoa is 
like the coarsest gold ore—in that pleasant room 
you see the quaintest tea-service, as dainty as 
if Benvenuto had wrought it for a princess, yet 
not half so costly as that imposing array of the 
Giraffes. There are harmony and taste and 
grace every where, which are the sure sign of 
that parlor magic which transforms the simplest 
and plainest home into a kind of fairy bower. 
Of course, my dear Helen, love is the chief ele- 
ment in the happy household; but love loves a 
tasteful and beautiful expression. Because 
Harry loves you, and you are sure of it, and be- 
cause you do not fear that any change of for- 
tune or adverse fate would chill that love, is it 
desirable for you to be careless, or even dowdy ? 

I am but an observer of these nuptial bowers 
into which my young fellow-travelers withdraw, 
my dear Helen, but I am not so old that I do 
not recall in my own experience the feeling 
from which the happiness of those nests springs ; 
and I am sure that the rose-bud which Romeo 
carries to his Juliet adds a charm to their love ; 
and so I know that the parlor magic which 
touches all the objects and details of their 
household with grace and beauty deepens the 
happiness of their lives. Uncle Hokey was 
the parlor magician of sixpences and hats and 
marbles. The most common, the most trivial 
thing became wonderful under that glamour. 
The children sat and smiled, eagerly attentive 
and delighted. But that finer magic, which 
deals with the trivialities of another kind, and 
makes them charming, is one of the happiest 
gifts that I could wish any of my fellow-travelers; 
and therefore, my dear Helen, I wish it, with all 
my heart, for you. 

Your friend, 
An Oup BacHE.or. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING GOODS. 


MONG suit materials shown for spring is a 
wiry cotton and wool mixture called En- 
glish mohair. It is in all the gray, brown, and 
écru shades, with old-fashioned lilac, spring green, 
clear, light blue, and bright rose-color. The 
goods i is a solid color, with an embossed strine 
-of white near each selvedge, and in some cases & 





sort of crimped fringe, showing white, is made 
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by cutting off the selvedge. These are to be 
made up after the fashion of the shawl suits that 
had a brief reign last year, and will furnish their 
own trimming. Some of the gray and brown 
patterns have gold-colored borders, while others 
have the gay Roman stripe... They sell for 60 
cents a yard. 

Next there are the grisaille serges, wool with 
silk face, in all the grisaille shades that can be 
formed by alternate bias twills of white and black. 
These clean-looking grays are especially adapted 
for spring. Besides these, all the stylish brown 
shades—cigar, chocolate, and nut brown—are 
shown in similar diagonal goods. ‘Three-fourths 
of a vard wide, the price is $1 a yard. 

Japanese silk of wiry linen and silk is shown 
in a variety of styles. The lowest priced are solid 
grounds, in the usual gray and brown shades, for 
75 cents a yard. Dyed colors in écru and green 
are $1. Another style, imitating the real silks 
worn in summer, has white ground with double 
stripe of high color. Thee are suitable for home 
dresses and children’s suits, are twenty inches 
wide, and $1 25 a yard. Pin-head checks of 
every color with white are $!. Larger shep- 
herd’s check, in black and white blocks, the bro- 
ken plaids, and mixed gray or brown Chines, are 
$110. ‘The cool and serviceable pongees of last 
year are brought out again without any change 
in appearance. ‘They cost from $1 to $1 50 a 

ard, 

Pattern dresses for the house are shown in 
empress cloth of light quality and color suitable 
for spring. Two shades of color are in each 
suit. For instance, all of the dress skirt visible 
is covered with three scant flounces of chocolate 
brown, while the long over dress is of darker 
nut brown. Sometimes a flounce in gay cash- 
mere color and design is placed between the 
flounces on the skirt, and a cashmere border 
trims the polonaise. ‘The dress pattern is $12. 
Morning robes of real cashmere are solid grounds 
with a flounce in India cashmere designs, and 
trimming for the neck and sleeves. Others have 
a loose jacket, and half-flowing sleeves with bright 
border. Pricesrange from $14 to $16. 

One of the handsomest fabrics noted for suits 
is ottoman velours, in many light and stylish 
colors, for warmer weather. This velours, though 
not of heavy quality, has thick ottoman cords or 
reps crossing it, and is as glossy and well finish- 
ed as Irish poplin. It is not reversible. ‘The 
stylish shades are granite, écru, pale ashes of 
rose, chocolate, golden and cigar brown, and the 
green-tinged gray called absinthe: $1 50 a yard 
is the price, and three-quarters of a yard the 
width. French poplins are shown in all the 
shades just mentioned for $150. Pym’s best 
Irish poplin is $2 25. 


PASSEMENTERIE, 


In the way of trimming there are new designs 
in passementerie, combining elaborate patterns 
of gimp with fringe. The gimp is wrought to 
form a scalloped edge below, and narrow crimped 
fringe, scarcely wider than ‘Tom ‘Thumb fringe, 
is attached to the scallops. Guipure edging also 
forms a part of new silk passementeries. Gothic 
patterns of passementerie, with long, slender, 
pointed figures at intervals, are stylish; the taper- 
ing point is placed between the box-pleats of 
ruffles. Cotton gimps with square cords will be 
offered again for trimming wash goods. ‘Thick, 
rich-locking designs will be wrought in braid on 
many of the handsomest garments for spring. 


CHINA CRAPE PALETOTS. 


The first wraps imported for spring are models 
of elegance; but as they are made of China 
crape, we do not expect them to be durable. The 
material is black China crape, like the old-fash- 
joned Canton crape of shawls, and the lining is 
thinnest silk, either lavender, salmon, or pale 
blue. ‘The paletot falls in with the line of the 
figure, being sloped in the single seam that passes 
down the centre of the back. A funnel-shaped 
fold in the Watteau fashion begins at the neck 
behind, and widens below, where the garment is 
curved open to the waist. The sleeves are plain 
Orientals, wide and flowing. The neck is finish- 
ed with a standing frill of black lace, and the 
trimming is very rich braiding of black soutache 
in a rose-vine pattern, with the edge finished by 
two kinds of fringe, a crimped fiinge being laid 
over straight sewing silk fiinge. ‘The braiding 
is three inches wide, and the fringe four inches. 
These crape paletots will be cooler than those of 
gros grain for summer wear, and can be made 
of the Canton crape shawls that are now out of 
style. ‘These shawls dye black and ashes-of- 
roses shades very well. 


BLACK GRENADINE SUITS. 


Correspondents at the South, and others who 
prepare their wardrobes in advance of the sea- 
son, are already asking for hints to guide them 
in making summer dresses, especially the black 
grenadine suit that forms so valuable a part of 
asummer outfit. The polonaise and single skirt 
will be the model for such suits, and we remark 
in passing that the neck and sleeve linings of 
thin dresses should not be cut out. That fashion 
has become obsolete here, and looks vulgar, es- 
pecially on the street. A black grenadine cos- 
tume seen at a most refined French house is now 
being copied for Southern customers. The skirt, 
of walking-dress length, is of black silk, an ordina- 
ry gros grain without a covering of grenadine, but 
trimmed above the knee with grenadine flounces. 
Around the bottom are two side-pleated ruftles, 
straight, and each fourinches wide when hemmed. 
Above and overlapping these is a wide bias gath- 
ered flounce, over which is draped a loose chain 
of puffs, and the final heading is two erect pleat- 
ings, each an inch wide. The polonaise of gren- 
adine is long enough to reach to this trimming. 
It is tight-fitting, being lined with strong black 
silk, and shaped by darts and side bodies. ‘The 
unlined skirt of the polonaise is in one piece with 





the waist, but has added fullness behind. It 
hangs plainly in the back, but is caught up high 
on the sides. A side pleating four inches wide, 
with an inch-wide pleated heading, is the trim- 
ming. ‘the sleeves are duchesse-shaped coat- 
sleeves, with an opening up the outer seant to the 
elbow. A pleating surrounds the wrist and ex- 
tends up the opening, while inside is a ruffled fall 
of black lace. ‘The neck has alsoa pleating and 
lace. Long looped bows made of thick gros grain 
doubled, and two inches wide when sewed to- 
gether, are placed on the hips and on the back of 
the waist. 


LACES AND COLLARS, 


A late importation of lace contains the lovely 
point duchesse lace, both black and white. Lov- 
ers of novelty think no lace’ makes a garment so 
distinguished-looking as this. It is similar to the 
old-fashioned Honiton, is less expensive than 
fine Valenciennes, and promises to be a feature 
in the trimmings of the sammer. White du- 
chesse will trim the finest white muslins, while the 
black will appear on confections and costumes 
of black silk and grenadine. A lovely piece of 
black duchesse, two inches wide, is marked $5 50 
ayard; another, three inches wide, is $7. Wider 
white duchesse, for flounces of silk dresses, has 
borders of fern leaves beautifully shaded, heart’s- 
ease, and clusters of forget-me-hots tied by true- 
love knots all wrought in the lace—a heavy pat- 
tern on very wide irregular meshes. ‘These 
laces are four or five inches wide, worth from 
$9 to $25 a urd. Flounces of exquisite Valen- 
ciennes are among the varieties. (ne speci- 
men, eight inches wide, is $35 a yard. Some 
fine point laces have just been brought from 
abroad. A curiosity among these is the point 
de Brabante, with thread lace meshes and Valen- 
ciennes figure. ‘The only piece to be found in 
this country is four inches wide, and $17 a yard. 
A pair of flounces of round point, a wide flounce 
with narrow upper heading, are of marvelous 
beauty. Each petal of the flowers is a tangible 
thing, wrought separately, and may be taken in 
the fingers and lifted apart from the others. ‘The 
set is $400. A trousseau of point has but four 
pieces, and is marked $2200. ‘There is the 
shawl—a large point, with heavily wrought con- 
volvuli on very fine meshes—which will be used 
as the bridal veil, a flounce, lace for garniture, 
and a handkerchief. A single specimen of the 
rare old point de Venise, finest of all laces, is 
shown for $55 a yard. Lace handkerchiefs re- 
main square in shape. 

Of lace mantles the large point will continue 
the favorite shape. Llama laces are greatly 
worn even by ladies who can afford better. A 
lama point for $100 is exceedingly pretty, and 
might deceive ladies who think themselves con- 
noisseurs in laces. ‘The thread lace points that 
are worn by the average number of promenaders 
range from $125 to $250 in price. There are 
new designs this year with tiniest vines wrought 
in intricate geometrical patterns. ‘The newest 
linen collar is called the Lorne, after the fiancé 
of the Princess Louise. It is like the English 
collar worn by gentlemen—a high, straight band, 
with the smallest bit of the points at the throat 
turned over. A shoulder piece of muslin is sew- 
ed to it, to keep it in place. Price 20 cents. 
The square cutis to match are also turned over 
ina point. It is said that Byron collars of fine 
linen, exquisitely needle-worked, will be worn 
again. ‘These cost from $5 to $8. 

VARIETIES, 


On bright, sunny days fur boas are cast aside, 
and, instead, a long width of plain or dotted net, 
or else a square of guipure, is worn around the 
neck, and tied in front. This is, of course, not 
used for warmth ; but it affords some protection 
from the wind, and is exceedingly becoming. 

With the return of Lent—the penitential sea- 
son—black is more universally worn than ever, 
many ladies refusing even to wear a color at the 
throat or on the bonnet. Black cashmere suits 
are in requisition for church and morning toi- 
lettes, black silk and velvet costumes for after- 
noon and evening. As spring advances, the 
heavy velvet trimmings, now so universal, will 
give way to silk bands and flounces. Cashmere 
over dresses—black, brown, prune, and dark 
green—are now trimmed with narrow ruffles of 
silk like the skirt over which they are worn, A 
few colored cashmeres are trimmed with black 
guipure, but this lace should be used only on 
black cashmeres. Many over dresses and upper 
skirts have buttons or bows down the front, and 
it is predicted that this fashion will prevail. A 
pale gray cashmere over dress is being prepared 
for spring. It has passementerie and fringe trim- 
ming. A pretty collar, cuffs, and very tiny 
pockets are shaped out of the passementerie. 
‘These may be imitated in braiding by sewing the 
braid together over paper on which the design is 
traced. ‘This gray casaque can be worn either 
over a gray silk skirt or else one of black silk. 

For information received thanks are due Ma- 
dame Diepen; and Messrs. ScHMAUDER; A. 
T. Stewart & Co.; Arno_p, ConsTaBLy, & 
Co.; and Jousson, Burns, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 

Mrs. ANNIE L, GaMFIELD, recently appointed 
Deputy Collector of Internal Revenue, in Ohio, 
is the first of her sex who has been appointed 
to any office in the internal revenue service of 
this country. Sheis understood to be one of the 
most competent of the Buckeye functionaries. 

—The pleasantest part of preparing these 
“ Personals” is to make note of the benefactions 
of liberal men—like this: SamueL E. SawYeER, 
of Gloucester, Massachusetts, has just given ten 
thousand dollars to the Lyceum Library of that 
town. None but top-sawyers do that sort of 


bape 

xeneral KILPATRICK, who was a classmate 
of General Upton, the present Commandant of 
Cadets at West Point, whose conduct during 





the recent troubles at West Point has been ad- 
mirable, says that he was notable while a cadet 
for his manliness, and moral as well as physical 
courage; and tells this incident of him: ‘*A ca- 
det named Gisss, from South Carolina, had nade 
some disparaging remarks concerning Upton, 
which, coming to his ears, he resolved to resent. 
One noon, as we were drawn up preparatory to 
marching to the mess-room, Upton stepped out 
from his position on the right of the battalion, 
walked deliberately down the line to the ex- 
treme left, where GrBss was standing, and asked 
him if he had used the language attributed to 
him. Upon receiving an affirmative reply he 
brought his hand down on the face of the vili- 
fier with a ringing slap; whereupon instantly a 
score of high-toned Southerners pounced upon 
the daring Upton, and it was with the utmost 
difficulty that he was rescued from their clutch- 
es by those who were willing to see fair play.” 

—President ANGELL, of the University of Ver- 
mont, has finally winged his way to the presi- 
dency of the Michigan University, borne on a 
pinion of $4500 a year, and will alight in a house 
expressly provided for him by the Univentity. 

—Secretary Rosrson, bachelor as he is, and 
given to hospitality, is said to be one of the 
most industrious government officials in Wash- 
ington. He is Secretary of the Navy, and is 
rapidly familiarizing himself with the details of 
his Department, its requirements, and what it 
ought to do. 

—The Rev. Rosert CoLtysgr, of Chicago, re- 
cently preached a sermon on ‘* What it Costs io 
Get Married.”” Of course we can’t name the 
price in Chicago; but here, in New York, the 
figures range from about $1 50 to $100—the lat- 
ter only in extreme cases of opulence, at Grace 
Church or Dr. Apams’s. Instances have been 
known among persons in “indignant circum- 
stances,” offering as low as 62} cents, but that 
sum is estimated to be rather thin for a nuptial 
gift to the parson. 

—How LONGFELLOw came to write ‘ Evan- 
geline’’ is thus pleasantly described in one of 
the ‘‘Whispers’? of Mr. James T. Fre.ps: 
‘“*HAWTHORNE dined one day with LoneFEL- 
Low, and brought with him a friend from Sa- 
lem. After dinner the friend said: ‘I have been 
trying to persuade HAWTHORNE to writea story, 
based upon a legend of Acadie, and still current 
there—the legend of a girl who, in the dispersion 
of the Acadians, was separated from her lover, 
and passed her life in waiting and seeking for 
him, and only found him dying in a hospital 
wher both were old.’ LoNGFELLOW wondered 
that this legend did not strike the fancy of 
HAWTHORNE, and said to him: ‘If you have re- 
ally made up your mind not touse it fora story, 
will you give it to me for a poem? To this 
HAWTHORNE assented, and moreover promised 
not to treat the subject in prose till Loneret- 
Low had seen what he could do with it in verse. 
And so we have ‘Evangeline’ in beautiful hex- 
ameters—a poem that will hold its place in lit- 
erature while true affection lasts. AWTHORNE 
rejoiced in this great success of LONGFELLOW, 
and loved to count up the editions, both foreign 
and American, of this now world-renowned 
poem.” 

—General James H. WILson, one of the best 
cavalry officers during the late war, has resigned 
from the army to take the vice-presidency of the 
St. Louis and Southeastern Railroad, making his 
residence in this city. 

—A London lawyer named JENKINS, son of a 


.Montreal clergyman, is the author of that cele- 


brated work, “ Ginx’s Baby.” 

—The spirit of Emanuet SwepDENBORG is 
doubtless pleased with the report that two of 
the ablest men of the South, ALEXANDER H. 
STEPHENS and HERSCHELV. JOHNSON, hhaveadopt- 
ed his religions platform. Mrs. JOHNSON, one 
of the most brilliant women of the South, has 
been long a believer in the doctrines of E. 8. 

—The Boston Commonwealth is authority for 
saying that the highest price paid for an article 
in the Atlantic Monthly, even to sach favorite 
contributors as LOWELL, Emerson, or HoLMEs, 
is $250. 

—GARIBALDI’s only daughter, TERESITA, is 
just deceased in Italy. She was twin-sister of 

ICCIOTTI, his youngest son, and the General’s 
favorite child, and an amiable and kind-hearted 
woman. 

—A Washington lefter-writer thinks that Gen- 
eral FREMONT’S greatest exploit as a ‘ path- 
finder’? was when he found Miss JEssIz BENTON, 
and induced her to ‘change her local habitation 
and her name.” She is one of the most accom- 
plished and fascinating women at Washington. 

—GEORGE WaSHINGTON’s folio family Bible 
has recently come into the possession of Por- 
TER & Coates, of Philadelphia. It is in three 
volumes; was printed at Bath, in 1785; is in 
good preservation, and is valued at $3000. 

—Mr. R. B. ELuiortt, the colored member of 
Congress from South Carolina, who has just 
taken his seat, is said to be well educated, and 
the best public speaker of his race in the South. 
He has held several offices in South Carolina. 

—Those astute Chicago men didn’t catch Mr. 
Bret Harte, after all, with the $5000 per an- 
num bait. He comes to the East’ard, where all 
the bright people are coming; in fact, he pant- 
ed to come, ‘‘as the Harte panteth for the water 
brooks.”’ 

—Thirty thousand $’s per annum, and one 
hundred and fifty thousand cash down, is the 
figure that Parliament has unanimously donated 
to the Princess Louise on her wedding young 
Mr. LoRNE. 

—The proposition to raise a fund for the ben- 
efit of the daughters of the late Chief Justice 
TANEY promises to be a great success. New Or- 
leans has promised $3500 at least. Not to make 
it a success would be a reproach to the American 
bar. 

—Mr. CHARLES Francis ADAms, the elder, is 
a man of small stature, being not over five feet 
in height, and weighing about one hundred 
pounds. His head, which is not large, is bald, 
with a fringe of white hair, and he has the ex- 
pression of sixty years on his countenance. He 
reminds one of his distinguished father, Jonn 
Quincy Apams. His figure and appearance re- 
semble, in some respects, those of Admiral Far- 
RAGUT, though he is very much slighter; and as 
he stood in the middle of the great stage of the 
Academy of Music he recalled, in a curious way, 
the picture of Punch as he appears on the title- 
page of the Punch periodical. He conveys, with- 
al, the historical idea of the statesman and di- 
plomatist, the man of culture, refinement, and 
breeding—the man of scholarship, talent, experi- 
ence, and affuirs. Atarecent public assemblage 











in Boston he was dressed in black, with a white 
neck-tie, and his coat was the old-fashioned style 
of English dress-coat. His voice, though any 
thing but loud, is clear, and his enunciation wes 
so very distinct that every word was heard by 
the entire audience, which filled the immense 
and splendid building. 

—Sir Starrorp NortTucote, who takes tle 
a of Sir Joun Rose as one of the British High 

ommissioners, is fifty-three years of age, repre- 
sents a very old family, and has talent. He was 
educated at Oxford, where he was first-class in 
classics, and third-class in mathematics; has 
held a number of offices—in fact, has been in 
office most of the time since he entered public 
life sixteen years ago. The reason why he takes 


‘ the place of Sir Jonn Ross is that Sir Joun is a 


partner in business here with Mr. L. P. Morton, 


. banker; besides which, he married an American 


wife, and, on the whole, thinks he is a little too 
much American. But Sir Jon Rosse is the man 
who originated the idea of the High Commiesion, 
and who now has the satisfaction of seeing it car- 
ried out. 

—The Countess of Durham has just deceased 
in England at the age of thirty-six. She had 
been married sixteen years, and was the mother 
of thirteen children. Her father, the Duke of 
Abercorn, was in a double sense the creation of 
Mr. DISRAELTI, for he gave him his dukedom, and 
put him in“ Lothair’” as the Duke of Brentham, 
the elegant noble who, putting the last touch to 
his consummate toilette, thanks Heaven every 
morning that his family is not unworthy of him. 
The daughters, ‘“‘after seventeen years of a de- 
licious home, were presented, and immediately 
married, and all to personages of the highest 
distinction.’’ This has been really true of the 
Abercorn girls. Lord Lichfield (Lord Elcho’s 
secinarde nant carried off the eldest; the next 
was the Countess of Durham; the third, Count- 
ess of Dalkeith, her husband being heir to the 
dukedom of Buccleuch; the fourth, Lord Mount 
Edgecumbe; the fifth, the Marquis of Blandford 
(heir to the Duke of Marlborough); and the sixth, 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, who in social and 
territorial rank is quite as great as aduke. There 
is still a seventh daughter, who may, perhaps, 
link the crowd of family coronets with royalty 
itself. 

—Little incident at Davenport, Iowa: When 
Mrs. Stanton lectured, recently, in that city, 
she was introduced to the audience by Mr. 
Lounssury, President of Griswold College. 
Mrs. 8. remarked that she had not had the pleas- 
ure of meeting Mr. LounsBuryY since they con- 
tended for a Greek prize long ago, at the Johns- 
town Academy. The President gallantly re- 
sponded that.on that occasion he was beaten by 
Miss Ex1zaBeTH Capy, and that he had always 
regarded his defeat as a high honor; for Miss 
Capy was the best Greek and Latin scholar in 
the academy. 

—ALEXANDRE Dvumas’s daughter, a pious girl, 
writes to M. VEvILLOT, of the Univers, that the 
old gentleman, her father, died a Catholic, after 
receiving the last sacraments. 

—Mr. A. T. STEWART proposes to dispatch at 
once to France a vessel with 5000 barrels of 
flour for the suffering poor. Mr. 8. did a similar 
thing a few years ago, by sending a ship-load of 
provisions to Ireland. 

—The Duchess De Frias, who died recently in 
Madrid, was a daughter of BALFE, the composer. 
Many years ago she was married to Sir JoHN 
FIENNES CRAMPTON, formerly British minister at 
Washington, but obtained adivorce from him in 
1863. 

—Among the Americans who remained in Paris 
during the siege-were Dr. HumPuREys and Dr. 
Mary C. PutnaM, of this city, who are in the 
French service as surgeons. The latter is a 
daughter of Mr. GEORGE P, PutNam, the pub- 
lisher. 

—Governor MERRILL, of Iowa, recently vis- 
ited the State penitentiary, and commenced a 
little speech to the inmates with the cheery re- 
mark that ‘he was glad to sce so many there!” 
But he managed to retreat gracefully. 

—Governor HorrMan has received during the 
past year more than 1000 applications for par- 
don. Of this number he granted eighty-five, 
commuted thirty-four, and reprieved one. 

— Uncle DANIEL,”’ as Mr. DANIEL Drew is 
pleasantly spoken to and of in Wall Street, is 
not much given to stunning attire. Going to 
Albany once on the steamer that bears his 
name, he was accosted by a passenger, who 
took him for one of the crew, with, “Do you 
belong to this boat?’ ‘No,’ said Mr. D., 
quietly, ** the boat belongs to me.” 

—It is seldom we can chronicle a ‘‘ Personal” 
like the following, taken from _a recent number 
of the Lexington (Kentucky) Daily Press: **On 
Sunday last, as the venerable Chief Justice Ros- 
ERTSON, stricken by the hand of death, luy, al- 
most insensible to the world, which he seemed 
fast leaving forever, while the gigantic brain, 
which for so — has throbbed grandly 
to the inspiration of his genius, barely fluttered 
with the consciousness of life, he expressed a de- 
sire to hear Miss Cary sing the ballad of ‘Old 
Folks at Home,’ as it the strains o} his favorite 
melody would have power to call back his soul 
from the portals of the grave, which he was so 
fast nearing. The wish was at once communi- 
cated to Miss Cary, who willingly consented to 
do any thing in her power to rouse the ebbing 
current of life in one who, as a statesman or 
jurist, has known but few rivals during the 
course of a long and eventful life. On reaching 
the residence of Judge RoBERTSON Miss Cary 
was at once ushered into the chamber where so 
much of intellect and learning was fast flicker- 
ing out into the darkness of the unknown here- 
after; and, without accompaniment of any kind, 
raised her rich contralto voice in the touching 
words, ‘Way down upon the Swanee River;’ 
but, before she had sang three lines, broke down 
in the intensity of her emotion. Calming herself, 
she again essayed the ballad, and, while the ven- 
erable and stricken man lay drinking her glorious 
melody, poured out her whole soul in the sim- 
ple utterances which gave so much pleasure to 
one whose giant intellect had in days a-gone fas- 
cinated the most talented of the land. When 
she had ceased Judge ROBERTSON could scarce- 
ly express his gratification by signs, yet signi- 
fied a desire that Miss Cary should sing for 
him, ‘Home, Sweet Home.’ Twice did the gift- 
ed artist attempt to comply with the request, 
but her emotion was tvo great, and, choked with 
feeling, she was compelled to leave the room. 
The whole incident was one of the most touch- 
ing and affecting episodes that ever marked the 
death-bed of departing greatness.” 

























Watch-Case simulating a Beetle. 


To make this watch-case cut for the body of the beetle of card-board one piece 
from Fig. 28 of the Supplement, and for the wings two pieces of gray cloth from 
Fig. 29 of the Supplement. Cover each of these pieces on the outside with a three- 
fold layer of light gray crape, embroidered with blue silk twist in herring-bone stitch 
as shown by the illustration, and work the scalloped outer edge of each wing with 
blue silk twist in button-hole stitch, sewing in at the same time a fine wire strung 
with steel beads, with a button-hole stitch after each bead. Cover 
the card-board part at the end marked ‘‘ head” with brown velvet, 
reaching to the first straight line; at the front edge of the head 
the velvet projects four-fifths of an inch, and is turned over on 
the under side of the card-board, and fastened down there. The 
double’ material is felled together at the side edges, and two cut 
jet beads are fastened there for the eyes. From the other end to 
the straight line marked with 51 ccvsr the card-board on the up- 
per side first with cotton batting and then with blue velvet; at 
the outer edges the blue velvet is turned over on the under side 
two-fifths of an inch wide, and fastened down there with mucilage. 
Join the part thus prepared with the wings according to the cor- 
responding figures, 
. having first sewed 
FE ) the wings together 
= in such a manner 
= that the left wing 
overlaps the right 
to the dotted line 
given there. ‘Then 
cover the card- 
board part from the 
straight line desig- 
nated with 51 to 
the front edge of 
the head with brown velvet, 
which must previously have 
been embroidered with gold 
beads and. gold 
thread in button- 
hole stitch, as 
shown by the illus- 
tration. This part 
covers the seam 
made by. sewing 
on the wings, and 
at the front edge is said to be the 
of the head. the NS hand of Father 
seam made by sew-  Warou-Casx sIMULATING A BeetLe, Arrowsmith, a 
ing on a bunch of For pattern see Supplement, No, VIL, priest alleged to 
short gold threads. Figs, 28 and 29. have been put to 
After fastening the : death at Lancas- 
velvet part sew on ter for his relig- 
fine gold: cord, as ion in the time 4 
\ shown by theillus- of William the 4 
% tration. For each Third. Thestory % 

of the six feet take goes that when 
two pieces of black about to suffer ey 
bonnet wire each he desired his 4 
an inch and three- spiritual attend- 
KitcHEN APRON TRIMMED WITH RUCHES. fifths long, wind ant to cut off his 










tender inquiry from young maids respecting their lovers. There is a charm quoted 
in “Lancashire Folk-Lore” against epilepsy, which is new to us. ‘This is evidently 
very old, but it still maintains its ground in Devonshire, where a vast number of super- 
stitions still-linger from the old time. The charm is written upon parchment, and is 
carried about the person of the afflicted one. 

_ Some charms work through their influence upon the minds of the patients. A poor 
gipsy boy in our own service told us he was cured of fits by his mother hanging toads 
round his neck, and allowing them to remain there until they died.: It is just possible 

5 that in some slight affections, which do not depend upon brain dis- 
ease, the impression made upon the minds of patients by such a 
recipe may be serviceable. It is quite certain, however, that epilep- 
sy will not be cured by any such method. » Some charms actually 
transfer the blemish from one person to another, provided the latter 
is unfortunate enough to pick up the agent by which the charm has 
been worked. ‘Take the following, for instance, from Notes and 
, Queries: ‘* For warts, rub them with a ¢inder; and this, tied up in 
a paper and dropped where four roads meet, will transfer the warts 
to whoever opens the parcel.” : 

The regal power of ‘‘ touching” for the king’s-evil.was firmly be- 
lieved in during the reigns of the early kings. The last monarch 
who exercised her 
healing prerogative sali 
was Queen Anne; S 
and Samuel John- 
son, when a child, 
received the royal 
touch. In Roby’s 
“Traditions of Lan- 
cashire” a tale is 
told of the healing 
power of a dead 
man’s hand. ‘This 
relic is still kept by 
a priest now residing near 
Garswood. Preserved with 
great care in a white silk bag, 
it is still resorted 
to by many dis- 
eased persons ; 
and wonderful 
cures are said 
to have been 
wrought by this 
saintly relic. It 
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three-fifths of an right hand,which Kitcuen Apron with PLEATED TRIMMING. 
es Sas Ree en Aer aaS en, Me: EL tk one end should then have For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIII., 
of each wire with the power to Figs. 54 and 55. 


black silk, and then wind both wires together as shown by the illustration. 
Bend the wires as shown by the illustration, and join them with the lengthwise 
edges of a piece of card-board, which must be cut from Fig. 28, Supplement, 
but without a head, and three-tifths of an inch smaller all around. Sew ; 
this piece to the under side of the watch-case, letting the feet come 
between the card-board parts. On the under side of the watch-case 
paste a covering of gray enameled cloth, and with the upper end join 
a brass ring covered with blue silk, whereby to hang it up. 


Fan with Satin Stitch Embroidery, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Turs fan consists of an ivory frame covered with white silk on both 
sides as shown by the illustration. The covering of one side is orna- 
mented with satin stitch and point Russe embroidery, which is worked 
with shaded red and shaded green silk twist. Fig. 2 gives a full-sized 
section of the embroidery. ‘The upper edge of the fan is trimmed with 
lace four-fifths of an inch wide. The fan is finished with a white silk 


cord and tassel. ‘The frame of an old fan may be covered in this way, hig ' 
and turned to advantage. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VL, Figs, 24-27, 


work miraculous 
cures in those who had faith to believe in its efficacy. Not many years ago 
a female, sick of the small-pox, had this dead hand lying in bed with her every 
night for six weeks, in order to effect her recovery, which afterward 
took place. 

We made a journey some years ago to Saint Winifred’s Well, in 
North Wales, to see the beautiful Tudor building in which the mi- 
raculous spring is inclosed. The healing power of this spring is be- 
lieved in most implicitly by all the many pilgrims who resort to it; 
and they are numerous, it is clear, by the numbers of crutches, hand- 
barrows, eye-patches, and other easements of the lame, halt, and 
blind who have resorted to its healing waters, and left these relics 
behind, secured in the open stone-work of its beautiful roof. How- 
ever we may laugh at the credulity of the poor people who have left 

S their testimony behind them in this manner, nevertheless it is a sin- 

Empress Ciotu Dress For Girt FroM2 704 Years oxp. ular proof that faith is still lively in the land, notwithstanding our 
utilitarian tendencies, 

fe The old superstition of divination by the — and med is _ 

. ASR bash, resorted to by school-boys, or at least it was in the school-days of the 

Crape, Lace, and Gros Grain Bertha, igh S alae S we te Pitan. writer. The key was cane on to the cover of the Bible; and when 

See illustration on page 149. , any particular person or supposed culprit had to be discovered, all 

Tus bertha is made of box-pleated crape, and trimmed with the boys concerned stood in a circle round the one who held 
a ruffle of the same cut in points and arranged in double the book up depending from a string; a vigorous twirl was 
box-pleats. Trim the outer edge of the ruffle with lace : given to the volume, and the person to whom the key 
three-fifths of an inch wide, and above this set on blue pointed when it stopped was supposed to be the guilty 
gros grain ribbon two-fifths of an inch wide. Cut party. Not long since Dr. Ashburne, by the aid 
the foundation of the bertha of wash lace from Fig. of a crystal placed at the nape of people’s necks, 
60 of No. XVI. of the Supplement, letting the professed to divine their thoughts ;. and even 
under edge reach only to the dotted line given called up within its translucent sphere im- 
there. Cover this foundation, in the manner ages of persons that were asked for. Ev- 
shown by the illustration, with box-pleated ery one pretends to laugh at the absurd- 
trape, lace, and ribbon. For the ruffle ity of putting faith in the numberless 
take a double piece of crape four inches omens, charms, etc., that have been 
and a half wide, and of the requisite implanted in us in the nursery; 
length. Cut the under edge of this but many, nevertheless, pay the 
strip in points, as shown by Fig. 61, practical homage of attending to 
Supplement, and trim it according 


them in secret. Some, for in- 
tothe illustration. Slope the upper stance, walk out into the road 
edge in such a manner. that the rather than pass under a lad- 
part coming on the shoulders: is der.-- With others, a black dog 
only two inches- and a half wide. following them is a sign of 
Arrange the upper edge in double coming good luck. ‘These lit- 
box-pleats, bringing X on 0; the tle weaknesses, although out- 
dotted lines on Fig. 61 indicate the wardly disclaimed, show how 
folds of the pleats. Sew the ruffle deep in our nature must be 
thus prepared to the under side of the bertha. At the planted the sense of a fate over which we have no 
right side of the bertha place a bow made of blue gros 


control. .There is scarcely a living person, we be- 
grain ribbon an inch and’ three-quarters wide and lieve, who has not some whim or other, some token, 
flowers. 


Fig. 1.—Fan with Satin Stitcu EMBROWERY. by which he is in a measure guided in matters he 
_ may have inshand. ‘There are a great many people 
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is also commonly used by 
children throughout. En- 
gland to this day. The ap- 
pearance of the new moon 
calls forth the invocation and 


of success. They do not at- 

tempt to give any reason for 

| i the belief that is in them, fur- 
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have turned out favorably in conjunction with those numbers, it is 
likely they will do so again. The only explanation of the matter is 
that underlying our religious faith a vast amount of paganism is still 
remaining; and the explanation is strengthened by the known fact 
that the less cultivated and enlightened countryman is a greater be- 
liever in the grosser superstitions than the citizen who, by the time he 
reaches manhood, has had a great many of the powerful impressions 
instilled into him in the nursery dispelled. The ‘“‘charms” of the 
town-bred young lady take the form of very pretty jewelry, but the 
agriculturist reads Culpepper’s ‘‘ Herbal” in greater numbers than all 
the other works upon the same subject put together, and Napoleon’s 





Purrep ToLtte aNp Lace BERTHA. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XV., Fig. 59. 


**Book of Fate” is in the hands of every servant-girl. To use the 
language of a writer in a review, when speaking of the superstitions 
of Cornwall: ‘‘ Stripping off the romantic and the amusing, it is, in 
truth, a rather humiliating ‘topic to dwell on. Superstition lives on 
with little abatement of vitality in the human heart: in the lower 
classes it wears its old fashions, with very slow al- 
teration; in the higher, it changes them with the 
rapidity of modes in fashionable circles.” 





ON DOMESTIC SCAPE-GOATS. 


T is related of a gouty subject that, being advised 
by his physicians to abstain from salted meats of 
all kinds, he asked what he might have to quarrel 
with in the extremity of his pain, as he considered 
swearing at the dried tongues and Bologna-sausages 
some mitigation of his torments. 

It would be well for domestic happiness were the 
lords of the creation, in a general way, content to 
vent their spleen, or visit their sins of omission or 
commission, upon inanimate objects. Unfortunate- 
ly they prefer a sentient scape-goat, whom they can 
bind with the scarlet cords of their wrath, and drive 
out into the wilderness of their disfavor. Do men 
—if they would confess the truth—value women in 
proportion to their willingness to load themselves 
with the burdens of others? Is this the reason why 
a man, choosing a partner for life, takes to him- 
self a meek and gentle helpmate rather than one of 
the strong-minded of her sex ? 

‘“‘The woman gave it me, and I did eat.” The excuse is as 
old as the hills. It is of no use to fall foul of the apple, and some 
one or something must be to blame; not the man—oh, certainly 
not! How could he uphold his prerogative of superior wisdom if 
he were to confess to such little weaknesses as a longing after for- 
bidden fruit? It was the woman; she gave it him, and he did eat, 
in the innocence of his heart. 

It is man’s usual logic. Wherever the Adam has an Eve it is 
the readiest method of settling the question. Even when the an- 
noyance from which a man is suffering, or the blame he has in- 
curred, can not by any possible twist be traced to the wife, she is 
still the best available scape-goat. It is so easy to find something 
she has done or said amiss, and seeing her wear the scarlet cord is 
an immense satisfaction; it keeps up a due sense of inferiority on 
her part, and maintains discipline, as Mr. Bagnet would say. 

Meekness and long-suffering are essential qualifications in a 
scape-goat. A woman who refuses to be ‘‘ put upon,” who is in 
the habit of treating her spouse to a ‘‘ bit of her mind” upon all oc- 
easions, is of no use at all in that capacity, and many domestic quar- 

rels arise from the 
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Suit ror ELpERLY Lapy.—FRront. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIIL., Figs. 30-36, 
























Craps, Lace, anp Gros Grain BERTHA. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XVIL, Fig. 61. 





A sergeant seventy years of age 
took unto himself a wife, and being 
asked by one of his superior officers 
what made him think of marrying at 
his time of life, replied, ‘‘ Why, an’ 
please your Honor, they tease and put 
me out of humor abroad, and so I go 
home and beaf my wife.” The ser- | prick will be less keenly felt. If 
geant, it seems, had the good fortune 
to meet with a satisfactory scape-goat, 
who took the beating quietly, with- 
out insisting upon woman’s rights. 

Sometimes one out of a number of 
children is chosen for the part. Not | wife find the toils of the family ag- 
the Pickle of the family; the Pickle 
has sins enough of his own to answer 
for ; but some meek-eyed maid- 
en totally destitute of the organ | of his own blunders. 











Section oF Fritt ror Craps, Lact, anD Gros 
Grain BertHa (WronG SIDE).—REDUCED. 


wife’s resolutely declining to enact the part. Sheis | scape-goats. The habit of inflicting vicarious pun- 
troubled with some foolish ideas of 
justice, and rises up in self-defense. 
She ought to know better; she ought 
to know that justice has nothing what- 
ever to do with the question. As well | ly, if not audibly, resent the harsh 
might the sheep complain of injustice 
in being shorn, or any other animal 
that conduces to the benefit of lordly 
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UnNDER-WaltsT FOR ELDERLY Lapy. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 42-45. ' 


ishment upon them is dangerous. 
They have a keen sense of injustice ; 
they do not reason upon the cause, 
but they feel the effects, and inward- 


word or impatient tone they are 
conscious of not having deserved. 
It isa sad thing to see children creep 
away, or look up hushed, with fright- 
ened faces, when papa comes in, be- 
cause papa is so often cross. 

If man, in defense of his self- 
love, must, porcupine-like, bristle 
up against any acknowledgment of 
failure or weakness, let him dart 
his quills, at any rate, where their 


blame must fall unduly, let the lit- 
tle ones go free, and let the burden 
of the sin be cast upon one to whom 
the passage through the wilderness 
is less appalling. And let not the 


gravated instead of lightened by him 
who too often makes her the scape- 
goat on which to shift the burden 





—— = 


of combativeness. Teased by brothers, snubbed by teachers, her small 
shoulders have to bear the burden of faults in which she has no part; 
she has to endure irascibility arising from annoyances caused by no 
word or deed of her own. Has Jack been refused a holiday? Jane’s 
life is not made particularly pleasant on that afternoon, we may be 
sure. Has her lady mother treated the music-master with offensive 
hauteur? Miss Jane is reprehended for her false notes with a harsh- 
ness that wrings silent tears from her eyes. 

We imagine one reason why men more than women find the neces- 
sity for a scape-goat is because they have not so ready a resource in 
tears. When things go wrong with a woman she ‘falls a-weeping,” 





Tutte anp Gros Grain BerTHA. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVI, Fig. 60. 


and washes away the bitterness of her vexation in salt tears. Her 
temperament is more April-like ; the showers descend quickly, they are 
soon over, and the air is clear again. Man has more of July’s stormy 
mood. The atmosphere is overcharged, the thunder growls and grum- 
bles, and the lightning flashes and sometimes scorches, before the sky 
is once more serene. Woe be to the one who is in 
the way when the bolt falls! 

Scape-goats are mostly of the feminine gender, 
but occasionally the case is reversed. Mr. Bumble 
is tyrannized over by his termagant wife, and boxes 
the ears of the boy at the gate as a vent for his 
wounded feelings. 

In partnerships a scape-goat is found convenient. 
Mr. Spenlow wouid not for the world do an unkind 
or ungenerous deed, but he can not act without the 
consent of Mr. Jorkins. Of course Mr. Jorkins does 
not consent ; he is the scape-goat for Mr. Spenlow’s 
meanness or severity, as the case may be. 

‘*Papa” is also useful in this capacity at times, 
consciously or unconsciously. If a young lady finds 
she has gone rather too far in a flirtation, it is con- 
venient to fall back upon ‘‘papa.” A short time 
ago a gentleman paid his addresses, in all sober se- 
riousness, to a girl with whom he had fallen in love 
for her beaux yeux—not those of her cassette. In 
the course of courtship he presented her with several 
handsome articles of bijouterie, which she accepted 
without scruple. The ardent lover, thus encour- 
aged, followed the fair lady to the sea-side, whither 
she had gone on a visit. He returned, believing 
himself happy in the possession of his mistress’s 
affections. She had referred him to ‘‘ papa,” and to ‘‘ papa” he ac- 
cordingly betook himself. To his utter amazement and discomfiture, 
consent was absolutely refused. ‘There was no appeal; the young 
lady was too good a daughter to marry without her father’s approval. 
It transpired afterward that she had written to her father to beg that, 
when Mr. A—— presented himself, consent might be withheld. The 
presents were not returned. 

Descending to the lower regions of the house, a familiar scape- 
goat is the cat. ‘‘ Please, ma’am, it was the cat,” is a statement 
frequently heard by the mistress of a household. When we con- 
sider the amount of breakage, depredation, and destruction of all 
kinds charged upon this unfortunate domestic quadruped, we won- 
der that its presence should be tolerated in a well-regulated estab- 
lishment. We are inclined to think that any amount of annoy- 
ance from rats and mice, and ‘‘ such small deer,” had better be sub- 
mitted to than the losses from the larder, the fracture of china and 
glass, and all the other evils caused (according to the servants) by 
that unlucky animal, the cat. 

Children ought 
never to be made 





























Suit ror E.perty Lapy.—Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIII, Figs. 30-36, 
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A FANCY. 


I suprose if all the children 

Who have lived through ages long 
Were collected and ted 

‘They -would make a wondrous throng. 
Oh, the babble of the Babel! 

Oh, the flutter of the fuss! 
To begin with Cain and Abel, 

And to finish up with us. 


Think of all the men and women 
‘Who are now and who have been, 
Every nation eince creation 
Phat this world of ours has seen: 
And of all of them, not any 
But was once a baby small; 
While of children, oh, how many 
Never have grown up at all! 


Some have never laughed or spoken, 
Never used their rosy feet ; 
Some have even flown to heaven 
Ere they knew that earth was sweet: 
And indeed I wonder whether, 
If we reckon ev'ry birth, 
And bring such a flock together, 
There is room for them on earth? 


Who will wash their smiling faces? 
Who their saucy ears will box ? 

Who will dress them, and caress them? 
Who will darn their little socks ? 

Wheie are arms enough to hold them? 
Hands to pat each shining head? 

Who will praise them? who will scold them? 
Who will pack them off to bed? 


Little happy Christian children, 
Little savage children too, 
In all stages of all ages 
That our planet ever knew— 
Little princes and princesses, 
Little beggars wan and faint; 
Some in very handsome dresses, 
Naked some, bedaubed with paint. 


Only think of the confusion 

Such a motley crowd would make ; 
And the clatter of their chatter, 

And the things that they would break. 
Oh, the babble of the Babel! 

Oh, the flutter of the fuss! 
To begin with Cain and Abel, 

And to finish off with us. 





HANNAH. 
A Novel. 


By tue Avtuor or “Joun Havirax, GENTLEMAN.” 





CHAPTER IV. 


Tr is a mistake to take for granted, as in books 
and life we perpetually do, that people must al- 
ways remain the same. On the contrary, most 
ney are constantly changing—growing, let us 
rope, but still changing—in character, feelings, 
opinions. If we took this into account we should 
often be less harsh to judge; less piteously mis- 
judged ourselves. For instance, we resolve al- 
ways to love our friend and hate our enemy ; 
but our friend may prove false, and our enemy 
kind and good. What are we then to do? ‘To 
go on loving and hating as before? I fear we 
can not. We must accept things as they stand, 
and act accordingly. Or—and this is a common 
case—we may ourselves once have had certain 
fuults, which we afterward had sense to see and 
correct; yet those who knew us in our faulty 
days will never believe this, and go on condemn- 
ing us forever—which is a little hard. And 
again, we may have started honestly on a certain 
course, and declared openly certain opinions or 
intentions, which we afterward see cause to mod- 
ify, or even to renounce entirely. Time and cir- 
cumstance have so altered us that we are obliged 
to give our old selves the lie direct, or else to be 
untrue to our present selves, In short, we must 
just retract, in act or word, boldly or weakly, no- 
bly orignobly, as our natures allow. And though 
we have been perfectly sincere throughout, the 
chances are that no one will believe us; we shall 
be stamped as hypocrites, renegades, or deep de- 
signing schemers to the end of our days. This, 
too, is hard; and it takes a strong heart and a 
clear conscience to bear it. . 

When Hannah helluson consented to come 
to her brother-in-law’s house, and he thankfully 
opened to her his dreary doors, they were two 
most sorrowful people, who yet meant to make 
the best of their sorrow, and of one another, so 
as to be a mutual comfort, if possible. At least 
this was her intent; he probably had no intent 
at all beyond the mere relief of the moment. 
Men—and young men—seldom look ahead as 
women do. 

Now two people living under the same roof, and 
greatly dependent upon one another, seldom re- 
main long in a state of indifference; they take 
either to loving or hating; and these two, being 
both of them good people, though so very differ- 
ent in character, were not likely to do the latter. 
Besides, they stood in that relation which of all 
others most attracts regard—of reciprocally doing 
good and being done good to. They shared one 
another's burdens, and gave one another help. 
Consequently the burdens lightened, and the help 
increased, every day that they resided together. 

‘Their life was very equable, quiet, and, at first, 
rather dull. Of course the widower did not visit, 

or receive visitors. Occasional family dinners at 
the Moat House, and a few morning calls. received 
and paid, were all that Hannah saw of Easterham 
society. She lad the large. handsome house en- 
tirely to herseif often fiom morning to night; 
for gradually Mr. Rivers went back to his parish 
duties, which he once used most creditably to 
fulfill. Consequently, instead of hanging about 





the house all day, he was frequently absent till 
dinner-time. ‘This was a great source of satis- 
faction to Miss Thelluson ; at first—let the hon- 
est truth be told—because she was heartily glad 
to get rid of him ;. by-and-by from sincere pleas- 
ure at the good it did him. X 

‘* Work always comforts a man,” she said to 
herself, when she saw him come in, fresh from 
battling with rain and wind, or eager to secure 
her help and sympathy in some case of distress 
in the parish, his handsome face looking ten 
years younger, and his listless manner gaining 
energy and decision. - 

**You were right, Aunt Hannah,” he would 
often say, with an earnest thoughtfulness that 
was yet not exactly sadness. ‘‘To preach to 
sufferers one needs to have suffered one’s self. I 
shall be a better parson now than I used to be, I 
hope: on week-days, certainly, and perhaps even 
on Sundays, if you will continue to look over my 
sermons.’ 

Which, people began to say, were much bet- 
ter than they used to be, and Hannah herself 
thought so too. She always read them, and, 
after a while, criticised them, pretty sharply and 
fearlessly, every Saturday night. On other nights 
she got her brother-in-law into the habit of read- 
ing aloud; first, because it was much the easiest 
way of passing the evening—and after being out 
all day, he absolutely refused to go out again, 
lessening even his visits to the Moat House when- 
ever he could—secondly, because soon she came 
to like it very much. It was like falling into a 
dream of peace to sit sewing at Rosie’s little 
clothes (for Aunt Hannah did all she could for 
her darling with her own hands), silent—she 
always loved silence—yet listening to Mr. Riv- 
ers’s pleasant voice, and thinking over, quietly 
to herself, what he was reading. In this way, 
during the first three months, they got through 
a quantity of books, both of prose and poetry, 
and had grown familiar enough now and then 
to lay the books down, and take to arguments— 
quarreling fiercely at times—until either became 
accustomed to the other’s way of thinking, and 
avoided warlike topics, or fought so honorably 
and well that the battles ended in mutual respect, 
and very often in a fit of mutual laughter. 

It may be a dreadful thing to confess, but they 
did laugh sometimes. Ay, even with the moon- 
light sleeping, or the white snow falling, on Rosa’s 
grave a mile off—Rosa, who was with the angels, 
smiling in the eternal smile of God. ‘These oth- 
ers, left behind to do their mortal work, were not 
always miserable. Rosie began the change, by 
growing every day more charming, more interest- 
ing, more curious, in her funny little ways, every 
one of which aunt retailed to papa when he came 
home, as if there had never been such a wonder- 
ful baby in any house before. 

A baby in the house. Does any body know 
fully what that is till he—no, say she—has tried 


it 

Hannah did not. Fond as she was of children, 
and well accustomed to them, they were all other 
people's children. ‘This one was her own. On 
her alone depended the little human soul and hu- 
man body for every thing in life—every thing 
that could make it grow up to itself and the world 
a blessing or a curse. A solemn way of viewing 
things, perhaps; but Hannah was a solemn- 
minded woman. She erred, any how, on the 
right side. ‘This was the ‘‘ duty” half of her new 
existence; the other half was joy—wholly joy. 

A child in the house. Say, rather, an angel; 
for I think Heaven leaves a touch of the angel 
in all little children, to reward those about them 
for their inevitable cares. Rosie was, to other 
people besides her aunt, a very remarkable child 
—wonderfully sweet, and yet brave even as a 
baby. She never cried for pain or fretfulness, 
though she sometimes did for passion; and for 
sorrow—a strange, contrite, grown-up kind of 
sorrow—whenever she did any thing the least 
wrong, which was very seldom, She was usually 
a perfect sunbeam of brightness, wholesomeness, 
and content. - Her delicacy and fragility, which 
were only that of a flower reared up in darkness, 
and recovering its healthy colors as soon as ever 
it is brought into the sun, soon became among 
the things that had been. Not a child in all 
Easterham seemed more likely to thrive than 
Rosie Rivers; and every body, even at the Moat 
House, now acknowledged this, to Miss ‘Thellu- 
son’s great glory and delight. Grace’s also— 
unto whom much credit was owing. 

Hannah had taken her rather rashly perhaps 
—wise people sometimes do, upon instinct, rather 
rash things. She thought so herself when one 
day, accidentally asking Grace some apparently 
trivial question, the girl burst into tears, confessed 
that she was a married woman, and her husband 
had run away-from her. ‘‘ But I was married, 
indeed I was, and his sisters know it!” Which 
the sisters, who were in fact sisters-in-law, reso- 
lutely confirmed; but no more facts could be 
gained. Nor did Hannah like to inquire, having 
a feeling that poor women’s miseries were as sa- 
cred as rich ones’. It was an unwelcome dis- 
covery—a nurse with a living and, probably, 
scape-grace husband might prove very inconven- 
ient; still she had grown fond of the girl, who 
was passionately devoted to Rosie. 

** For Rosie’s sake I must keep her, if possible ; 
and for her own sake, poor thing, I can not bear 
to send her away. What must I do?” 

Rosie’s father, to whom she thus appealed— 
for, despite what he had said, she persistently 
consulted him in every thing—answered decisive- 
ly, ‘* Let her stay.” So Grace staid. But Miss 
Thelluson insisted that she should no longer pass 
under false colors, but be called Mrs. Dixon; 
and finding she had no wedding-ring—her hns- 
band, she declared, had torn it from her finger 
the day he left her-—Hannah took the trouble to 
buy her a new one, and insisted upon her wearing 
it, saying, ‘‘ She hated all deceits of every kind.” 
Upon which Grace looked up to her with such 
grateful, innocent eyes, that, Quixotic as her con- 


“as week after wee! 





it appear to some people—it did at the 
jouse, where the girls langhed at her im- 
ly—she felt sure the story was true, and 
that she should never repent having thus acted. 
This was the only incident of the winter; and 
passed by, and nothing ill 
came of it, no runaway husband ever appeared, 
and poor Grace brightened into the tenderest 
nurse, the mot faithful servant, hardly thinking 
she could do enough for her mistress and the 
child, Hannah ceased to think of it, or of any 
thing unpleasant, so busy and contented was she. 
More than content—that she-had always been 
—actually happy. ‘True, she had thought her 
May-time wholly past ; but now, as spring began 
to waken, as she and Rosie began to gather prim- 
roses in the garden and daisies in the lanes, it 
seemed to her as if her youth had come back 
again. Youth, fresh and full, added to all the 
experience, the satisfied enjoyment, of middle 
age. ‘They were like two babies together, she 
and Rosie, all through this hosie’s first earthly 
spring. They crawled together on the sunny 
grass-plot; they played bo-peep round the oak- 
tree; they investigated with the deepest interest 
every new green leaf and flower and insect; for 
she tried to make her child like the Child in the 
Story without an End—a companion and friend 
to all living things, And Rosie, by the time she 
was eighteen months old, with her sweetness, 
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-intelligence, and the mysterious way the baby- 


soul opened out to the wonders and beauty of 
this our world, had taught her aunt Hannah 
quite as much as Aunt Hannah had taught her, 
and become even a greater blessing than the 
blessings she received. 

“It is all the child’s doing,” Hannah said, 
laughing and blushing, one day, when Mr. Rivers 
came suddenly in, and found her dancing through 
the hall with Rosie in her arms, and singing too 
at the top of her voice. ‘‘She is the sunbeam 
of the house. Every servant in it spoils her, and 
serves her like a little queen. As for me, auntie 
makes a goose of herself every hour in the day. 
Doesn’t she, Rosie? At her time of life, too!” 

‘* What is your time of life? for I really don’t 
know,” said Mr, Rivers, smiling.’ ‘‘ Sometimes 
you look quite young. and then, again, I fancy 
you must be fully as old as I am.” 

**Older. ‘Thirty-one.” 

** Well, Iam thirty ; so when you die of old age 
I shall begin to quake. But tell her not to die, 
Rosie.” Anda sad look came across his face, 
as it still often did. Hannah knew what it meant. 
‘* Bid her live and take care of us both. What 
in the wide world should we two do without Aunt 
Hannah ?” 

And Rosie, with that chance instinct of baby- 
hood, often so touching, patted with her tiny soft 
hand her aunt’s cheek, saying, wooingly, ‘‘ Nice 
Tannie, pitty Tannie”—which had been her first 
attempt at ‘‘ Aunt Hannah.” 

‘*'Tannie”—the name clung to her already, as 
baby pet-names always do—pressed the little 
breast to hers in a passion of delight and con- 
tent, knowing that there was not a creature in 
the world—no woman, certainly—to come be- 
tween her and her child. Her child! Twenty 
mothers, she sometimes thought, 


“Could not with all their quantity of love 
e up the sum” 


of that she felt tor her motherless darling. 

‘The father stood and watched them both. As 
Rosie grew older and more winning he began to 
take more notice of his little girl, at least when 
Aunt Hannah was present to mount guard over 
her, and keep her good and quiet. 

** You look quite a picture, you two! Han- 
nah” (he sometimes called her ‘* Hannah” with- 
out the ‘* Aunt”), ‘‘ you must be excessively fond 
of that child?” 

She laughed—a low, soft, happy laugh. Her 
feeling for little Rosie was a thing she could not 
talk about. Besides, its sacredness had a double 
root, as it were; and one root was in the dead 
mother’s grave. 

‘*'Phe little thing seems very fond of you too, 
as well she may be,” continued Mr. Rivers. ‘I 
trust she may yet repay you for all your love. I 
hope—I earnestly hope—that you and she may 
never be parted.” 

A natural thought, accidentally expressed, 
Hannah said to herself over and over again that 
it must have been purely accidental, and meant 
nothing; yet it shot through her like a bolt of 
ice. Was there a chance, the dimmest, remot- 
est chance, that she and the child might be part- 
ed? Did he, now that the twelvemonth of 
mourning had expired, contemplate marrying 
again—as Lady Dunsmore had foretold he 
would? Indeed, in a letter lately (for she still 
wrote sometimes, and would by no means lose 
sight of her former governess) the countess had 
put the direct question, at which Miss Thelluson 
had only smiled. 

Now she did not smile. She felt actually un- 
easy. She ran rapidly over, in her mind, all the 
young ladies he had seen or mentioned lately— 
very few; and he seemed to have no interest in 
any. Still there might be some one whom she 
had never heard of: and if so, if he married 
again, would he require her—of course he would! 
—to quit the House on the Hill, and leave be- 
hind his little daughter ? 

**T could -not! No! I will not,” thought 
she. And after the one cold shiver came a hot 
thrill of something more like fierceness than her 
quiet nature had known for long. ‘‘'To expect 
me to give up my child. It would be cruel, bar- 
barous!” And then came a sudden frantic idea 
of snatching up Rosie in her arms, and running 
away with her, any how, any where, so as to 
hide her from her father. ‘I shall do it—I 
know I shall—if he drives me to it. He had 
better not try!” 

And hot tears dropped on the little white 
night-gown which Aunt Haiiiati was vainly en- 
deavoring to tie, It was Sunday night; and 





she always sent Grace to church, and put. the 
child to bed herself, of Sundays. Bitter, misera- 
ble tears they were, too, but only on account of 
the child. Nothingmore. Afterward, when she 
recalled them and what had produced them, this 
first uneasy fear which had shot across the calm 
heaven of her life—a heavenly life it had grown 
to be since she had the child—Hannah felt cer- 
tain that she could have looked the child’s angel, 
or its mother, in the face, and declared positive- 
ly they were nothing more. 

But the notion of having to part from Rosie, 
under the only circumstances in which that part- 
ing wag natural and probable, having once en- 
tered her mind, lurked there uneasily, troubling 
often the happy hours she spent with her darling ; 
for the aunt, wholly engrossed with her charge, 
had her with her more than most mothers, with 
whom their children’s father holds rightly the first 
place. Nevertheless Miss Thelluson did her duty 
most satisfactorily by her brother-in-law ; when- 
ever papa wanted auntie, little Rosie was remorse- 
lessly sent away, even though auntie’s heart fol- 
lowed her longingly all the while. But she had 
already learned her lesson—she never allowed the 
child to be a trouble to the father. 

‘*Not one man in a thousand cares to be 
troubled about any thing, you may depend upon 
that,” she said one day, gayly, to the second Miss 
Rivers, who was now about to be married. 

‘*Who taught you that ?—my brother? Well, 
you must have had plenty of experience of him, 
faults and all; almost as much as his wife had,” 
said the sister, sarcastically; which made Hannah 
rather sorry that she had unwittingly betrayed 
the results of her year’s experience at the House 
on the Hill. 

Yes; she knew her brother-in-law pretty well 
by this time—all his weaknesses, all his virtues ; 
better, he told her, and she believed it, than his 
own sisters knew him. He was so unlike them 
in character, tastes, and feelings that she had 
now ceased to wonder why he chose none of them 
to live with him and Rosie, but preferred rather 
his wife’s sister, who might a little resemble his 
a” as Hannah sometimes vaguely wished she 

id. : 

More especially when the approaching mar- 
riage forced him out of his retirement, and he 
had to officiate in the festivities as eldest broth- 
er, instead of poor Austin, whom nobody ever 
saw or spoke of. Bernard had to act as head 
of the house, Sir Austin being very frail now; 
and he accepted his place and went through his 
duties with a cheerfulness that Hannah was sur- 
prised yet glad to see. If only he could have 
had beside him the bright, beautiful wife who 
was gone, instead of a grave sister like herself! 
Still she did her best; went out with him when 
he asked her, and at other times staid quietly at 
home—half amused, half troubled, to find how 
she, who in the first months of winter almost 
longed for solitude, now began to find it just a 
little dull, She was not so glad of her own com- 
pany as she used to be, and found the evenings, 
afier Rosie's bedtime, rather long.. Only the 
evenings: of mornings, when Rosie was with 
her, she felt no want of any kind. 

Following the wedding—to which Miss Thel- 
luson was of course asked and, somewhat un- 
willingly, went, seeing Mr. Rivers wished it— 
came many bridal parties, to which she was in- 
vited, too. Thence ensued a smail difficulty— 
ridiculous in itself, and yet involving much— 
which, when her brother-in-law urged her to ac- 
company him every where, she was at last obliged 
to confess. 

**[ can’t go,” she said, laughing—it was much 
better to make it a jesting than a serious matter. 
‘*'The real truth is, I’ve got no clothes.” 

And ther came out another truth, which Mr. 
Rivers, with zis easy fortunes and masculine in- 
difference to money, had never suspected, and 
was most horrified at—that, her salary as gov- 
erness ceasing, Aunt Hannah had absolutely no- 
thing to live upon. ‘Though dwelling in the 
midst of luxury, and spending unlimited sums 
upon housekeeping weekly, the utmost she had 
had to spend upon herself, since she came to the 
House on the Hill, was an innocent fifteen-pound 
note laid by from last year, the remains of which 
went in the wedding gown of quiet gray silk 
which had replaced her well-worn black one. 

‘** Dreadful!” cried Mr. Rivers. ‘* While you 
have been doing every thing for me, I have left 
you like a pauper.” 

‘* Not exactly,” and she laughed again at his 
vehement contrition. ‘‘ Indeed, I had as much 
money as I wanted, for my wants are small. 
Remember, I have been fer so many years a poor 
governess.” 

‘You shall never be poor again, nor a govern- 
ess, neither. I can not tell you how much I owe 
you—how deeply I respect you. What can I 
say? Rather, what can I do?” He thought a 
little, and then said, ‘‘ The only plan is, you 
must let me do for you exactly what I would 
have done for my own sister, Listen, while [ 
explain.” 

He then proposed to pay her a quarterly al- 
lowance, or annuity, large enough to make her 
quite independent personally. Or, if she pre- 
ferred it, to make over the principal in a deed 
of gift, from which she could draw the same 
sum as interest at her pleasure. 

‘¢ And, you understand, this is quite between 
ourselves, My fortune is my own, independent 
of my family. No one but us two need ever be 
the wiser. Only say the word, and the matter 
shall be settled at once.” 

Tears sprang to Hannah’s eyes. 

‘“Yon are a good, kind brother to me,” she 
said. ‘* Nor would it matter so very much, as, 
if I did take the money, I should just make a 
will and leave it back to Rosie. But I can not 
take it. I never yet was indebted to any man 
alive.” 

“It would not be indebtedness—only justice,” 
argued he, ‘ You are a practical woman: let me 
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put it in a practical light, I am not giving; only 
paying, as 1 should have to pay some other lady. 
Why should I be more just and liberal to a 
stranger than to you? This on my side. On 

ours—what can you do? You are fed and 
housed, but you must be clothed. You are not 


a lily of the field. ‘Though”—looking at her as | hazel 
she stood beside him, tall and slender and pale: 


—“‘J sometimes think there is a good deal of 
the lily about you, Aunt Hannah. You are so 
single-minded and pure-hearted; and, like the 
lilies, you preach me a silent sermon many a 
time.” 

‘+ Not always silent,” said she, yet was pleased 
at the compliment. He had never made her a 
pretty speech before. Then, too, his urging her 
to remain with him, on the only possible terms 
on which she could remain—those he proposed 
—proved that he was not contemplating mar-~ 
riage, at least not immediately. 

All he said was thoroughly kind, generous, 
and wise. Besides, her sound common-sense 
told her that clothes did not grow upon bushes; 
and that if she were to continue as mistress of 
the House on the Hill, it was essential that Ro- 
sie’s aunt and Mr. Rivers’s sister-in-law should 
not go dressed, as he indignantly put it, ‘‘like a 
pauper.” She considered a little, and then, put- 
ting her pride in her pocket, she accepted the 
position of matters as inevitable. 

‘* Very well, Mr. Rivers. Give me the same 
salary that I received from Earl Dunsmore, and 
I will take it from you as I did from him. It 
will cover all my personal needs, and even allow 
me, as heretofore, to put by a little for my old 


e. 
“ei Your old age? Where should that be spent 
but here, in my house ?” 

‘*Your house may not always be—” She 
stopped; she had not the heart to put into plain 
words the plain fact that he might mary oes 
—few men were more likely to do so. But he 
seemed to understand it. 

‘*Qh, Hannah!” he said, and turned away. 
She was so vexed at herself that she dropped the 
conversation at once. 

Next day Miss Thelluson found on her toilette- 
table, in a blank envelope, a check for a hundred 
pounds. 

At first she felt a strong inclination to throw 
the money into the fire; then a kind of sensa- 
tion of gratitude. 

“If [ had not liked him I couldn’t have 
touched a half-penny; but I do like him. Sol 
must take it, and try to please him as much as I 
can.” 
For that reason, and to do him ¢redit when 
she went out with him, poor Hannah expended 
more money and thought over her clothes than 
she had done for years, appearing in toilettes so 
good and tasteful, though simple still, that the 
Moat House girls wondered what in the world 
had come over her to make her look so young. 





THE FASHIONABLE SEASON. 


HE fashionable season has reached its end 

at length. And if you inquire to what end 

has the fashionable season been at all, a chorus 
of physicians from one side of the town to the 
other will answer you with disgust and contempt 
by no means diminishing the bills they expect to 
render. Among other things, hysteria. What! 
you may very well cry, can it be that these inno- 
cent daylight receptions, these stately dinners, 
these magnificent midnights, have any connec- 
tion with that most silly and absurd, most un- 
manageable and trying and trivial and terrible 
of all diseases, the hysterics? Ah, certainly, 
you are answered ; what is hysteria but a separa- 
tion between the worn-out nerves and the judg- 
ment, or the volition ? and what else can be ex- 
pected in the summing up of these innocent re- 
ceptions, where ladies encounter in the after- 
noons, to give one all-comprehending glance, as 
swift as the conjuror Houdin’s, at each other's 
costumes, and be torn with envy or puffed with 
. conceit in a moment, and to say two pleasant 
words, or unpleasant, as that may be, and to 
take three sips of punch from the tiniest punch- 
glass in the world, and to do the same at twenty 
houses afterward?—of these stately ‘ dinners, 
where, precedence being settled, one’s partner 
admires as much as he chooses of one’s white 
shoulders, of one’s graceful carving, of one’s tri- 
fling with ragout and paté, terrapin and venison, 
truffle and mushroom, jelly and ice?—of one’s 
skill with aroma and bouquet, and the handling 
of the half dozen glasses at one’s plate ?—of these 
magnificent midnights, rich jn every delight of 
pleasured vanity—the thin slipper, the bare 
breast, the brain loaded with false tresses, the 
pores stopped with the delicate dust of white 
and pink ball, the heated dance, the indigestible 
banquet, the scanty sleep ensuing before the 
morning beam pries open the eyelids yet heavy 
with undreamed dreams? What else can be 
expected of a life every moment of which is so 
unreal and unnatural that one becomes ready 
for the phantasmagoria of the disease as it were 
by mere affinity? What else? Fevers, to be 
sure; probably consumptions, after a little; pos- 
sibly insanities. What is the punch made of, 
for one thing, into which the young princesses 
of society dip so eagerly? Of ‘‘sugar and 
spice and all things nice?” That may be; but 
also of brandy and Champagne and tea in a bowl 
hollowed out of a cake of ice, or else of Bour- 
bon and Santa Cruz and brandy and Champagne 
and tea—a simple mixture, poisonous to none 
but delicate stomachs, and almost as harmless 
as certain superbly translucent jellies that sud- 
denly twist the tongue, yet tingling with their 
flavor, into stuttering confusion. What emo- 
tions are stimulated by the whirling dances, the 
rich dainties, the breath of exotics, the wild 
waltz music, the lation of toil , the com- 
mon contact, the unseasonable hours, the twice- 








breathed air? Only those out of which, you see, 
hysteria might flower, like a weed out of a heap 
of compost. 

We saw Florimonde going the round of her 
half-dozen parties the other night. What a re- 
splendent creature she was when she set out—the 

‘and brown-haired ‘ swith? 


of Lape Fares ny sunshine suffusing a’ 
rose—which made the white shoulders ri 


from it whiter and more polished yet; the pani 


pe — of yore te lace; anda 
necklace of filigree an arge pale topazes, 
each carved in’cameo, illuminated the whole: 
Maudita went out with Florimonde, too, that 
night, as she had gone every night for nearly two 
months before} ‘skirt over skirt of fluffy net flow- 
ed round the stately Maudita, and let their misty 
clouds blow about the trailing ornaments of long 
green 
wore, while puffs and falls half veiled the stom- 
acher of Mexican turquoise and diamond sparks, 
whose device imitated a spray of the same flow- 
ers; and in among the masses of her glittering, 
waving auburn hair rested a slender diadem of 
the tarquoise again, that whose nameless tint, 
half blue, half green, makes it an inestimable 
treasure among the Navajoes, as it was once 
among the Aztecs, who called it the chalchihnitl ; 
each cluster of Maudita’s turquoises set in a frost- 
work of tiniest diamonds—a splendid toilette in- 
deed, as fresh and radiant as the dew 
upon the meadows, When they set out’on the 

path, that is. When they came home from 
it, and from all the fatigues and fervors of the 
German, quite another thing. The gauzy dress 
was so fringed and trodden on and torn that it 
seemed to hold together, like many an ill-assorted 
marriage, rather by the cohesion of habit than 
otherwise; the hair—Madge Wildfire’s was of 
more respectable appearance; the powder had 
fallen on arms and shoulders; and to our critical 
eyes, if to no others, the sunset hues remained on 
only one of Florimonde’s cheeks. And those en- 
ticing shadows round Maudita’s eyes when she 
went out—for the best of eyes are dulled by too 
much wear and tear—does antimony ‘‘run?” Or, 
had some pugilistic dancer given her a ‘‘ black 
eye?” Not that the damsels came home in 
such trim on every night of the season; far from 
it. ‘This was the accumulation of six parties in 
one night, the last of the Germans, when the fun 
grew fast and furious, the figures and the favors 
more and more fantastic; when daylight was 
breaking ere the Champagne breakfast was par- 
taken; and when the drunken coachman, out all 
night, had kept them shivering in the porch an 
endless while, and had banged them about the 
carriage afterward. 

But they had had a glorious time, their eyes 
were dancing like marsh-lights, their laughter 
was ringing like a peal of bells, the jests and 
bon-mots and flattery they had heard were run- 
ning off their lips like rain; they had made 
goodness knows what conquests; they had made 
goodness knows how many engagements for the 
morrow ; and oh, they were so tired! We ran into 
their room to see them next day; it was afternoon, 
and they were still in bed. There was nothing re- 
markable in that, they said; some girls were 
obliged to stay in bed two days out of every week 
through sheer fatigue; and some got so excited 
that they couldn’t sleep at all, except by means of 
morphia, and that made them sick a couple of 
days, any way; but as for themselves they had 
never given out yet, and never meant to do so. 
While she was speaking, Florimonde’s voice falter- 
ed, and the sentence was finished under the breath. 
Her voice had given out. At the moment the mus- 
cles round that handsome mouth of hers began to 
twitch ridiculously ; she yawned, and threw up her 
arms as a baby stretches itself, and stiffened in 
that position, with her teeth set, and her eyes 
rolled out of sight, and lay there like a corpse. 
Florimonde had given out. As we sprang to 
investigate. this surprising condition of things 
there came a sudden gurgle and a groan from 
Maudita, who had risen in her own little bed at 
our motion. We turned to see her clutching 
her throat, as if her hands were the claws of a 
wild-cat; she was laughing and howling and 
crying all at once; her face was of a dark purple 
tint; her body—that lithe and supple waltzing 
body of hers—was bending itself rigidly into 
the shape of a bow, resting by the head and 
the heels on the bed—the dignified Maudita— 
and the foam was standing half an inch high on 
her mouth. Maudita had given out too. And 
if there had been a dozen other girls in the room 
whose nerves had been tortured into the same 
excitement as theirs, they would one and all have 
given out at the same time, and have gone down 
like a row of bricks in the contagion of the 
same hysteric. 

Of course the doctor came presents, and sep- 
arated the patients, and gave them pills and pow- 
ders and bromides without end; and there were 
watchers to keep the delicate creatures, whom it 
took three or four people to hold in their fits, from 
injuring themselves; and at last sleep came with 
the all-persuading chloral, and with the awaking 
from that powerful chloral-given sleep came an 
imbecile sort of state, whose scattered wits were 
full of small cunning and spites, that told secrets, 
and told lies, and could not pronounce names, 
and lips were blistered, and eyes were swollen and 
purblinds and Florimonde and Maudita mustkeep 
Lent in spite of themselves. 

But how long do you suppose they will keep it, 
and in what way? ars the’ good formatist fasta 
on Friday with dishes. of oysters escalloped de- 
liciously:in the shell, with toasted crabs, and bass 
baked in=port ? Will Florimonde forego 
her low necks; or Maudita her blonde powder? 
Will there be any less excitement or display or 
rivalry in their private theatricals and concerts 
for charity? Will the flirtations be any less ex- 
traordinary at the high teas? The mind will be, 






and blue corn flowers that she | 





not be so 


prayer-books ; but will the flesh be mortified by 


4 any real rough sackcloth and ashes? It is hard- 


to be hoped. Neither Lent, nor religion, nor 

ent, nor any thing but poverty and abso- 
te/impotence will put a period to the wild pur- 
nit-of pleasure that a fashionable season begins. 
Iil'for the next generation, the mothers of which 
are wrecks before its birth! Well for Flori- 
monde-and Maudita, with all the dew and fresh- 






} ness of their youth destroyed, if at length, thor- 


oughly ennuyée, they do not put a piquancy and 
flavor of sin into their pleasure, as the old West 
pes 3 toper dashes his insipid brandy with Cay- 
enne 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


N 1851 the East River was frozen over oppo- 
site Wall Street Ferry, forming, for the time, 
a solid ice-bridge from New York to Brooklyn. 
Again in 1865 the river was frozen over, so that 
several individuals immortalized themselves by 
crossing on its treacherous surface. But theice- 
bridge of tease’ 1871, appears to have been 
more.securely made, and better patronized, than 
either of the others. About noon one day, when 
the river was filled with immense cakes of ice, the 
tide slackened, and the huge masses were wedged 
tightly against each other and the shores on ei- 
ther side, forming from Fulton up to Catherine 
ferry a complete bridge. Several vessels and 
boats were ice-bound as ifinan arctic sea. Grad- 
ually one person after another was tempted by 
the firm appearance of the ice to venture upon 
it, until thousands had passed over. The scene, 
however, assumed a somewhat —— type when 
the ice began to move with about three hundred 
os gag upon it. Many were in great danger, 
ut by means of boats and steam-tugs all were 
at length rescued and conveyed safely to shore. 





A unique portrait of Washington has been 
recently exhibited in this city. It is from a 
drawing on stone by Rembrandt Peale. This 
stone was destroyed by fire after only a few proof 
impressions had been struck off. For many 
years past there have been but two copies known 
to be extant, and one of these was lost in the fire 
that destroyed Barnum’s Museum. In many re- 
spects the portraits of Peale are preferred to 
those of his competitor, Stuart. 





Some adventurous individuals have been pay- 
ing ® visit to the scientific party at the summit 
of Mount Washington. Their experiences have 
been novel. Under the fierce blasts of Boreas, 
the building occupied shakes and trembles and 
creaks in a manner which would drive sleep far 
away from the nervous. During these gales it 
is impossible for @ person to stand a moment 
e ed to them oreover, a perfect shower 
of os fliesin fragments across thesummit. Even 
within the house, where all is really comfort- 
able, the flying missiles sound as if a genuine 
bombardment were going on. 





At Rome there is not much prospect of a pros- 
erous season. The inundation of the Tiber has 
eft so much mud and slime as to threaten an 
epidemic. Travelers who had planned to visit 
Rome at this time will linger at other places un- 
til the sunshine has dried up that quarter of the 
town where foreigners usually lodge. Many 
poor people have greatly suffered from the flood, 
oe : subscription has been circulated for their 
enefit. 





The War Department has concluded to yield 
to the pressing demands made upon the Signal 
Office by ship-owners and commercfal men gen- 
erally for the dally publication of a reliable syn- 
opsis of existing weather throughout the coun- 
try, and the probable change during the suc- 
ceeding twenty-four hours. This synopsis will 
be based upon the three daily reports now re- 
ceived, and will be prepared by competent au- 
thority. Arrangements are now making to give 
them a wide and speedy circulation. 





National colors are quite a study in them- 
selves, as, abroad, each country displays its own 
in conspicuous places, and they are also worn 
by soldiers as a necessary and useful distinction. 
The Prussian colors are black and white. The 
colors of the old German empire were red and 
gold, and now the heralds are devising for the 
new empire under William a combination of 
black, silver, red, and gold. 





A Macy strong feeling exists in England, 
among Churchmen, against the marriage of 
Princess Louise taking place during Lent. The 
day is now fixed—March 21—but many protests 
are made in the hope the royal family may not 
offend the feelings of many loyal subjects by 
celebrating the marriage at that time. It is 
stated that in many London churches, should 
the ceremony take place in Lent, there will be 
a special penitential service at the same hour. 





Presence of mind in emergencies is worth ev- 
ery thing. During a late disastrous fire in 
Brooklyn a heroic soe ny undaunted by 
the flames which were pressing in on all sides, 
seized two little children in her arms, and forc- 

two others before her, succeeded in convey- 
ing all toa place of safety. The girl then rushed 
back into the burning building to rescue an old 
man, whom she found vainly seeking a way of 
exit. She had brought him to a ladder in the 
fourth story, when he fell, exhausted. She called 
loudly for help, but none coming, she was 
forced by the blinding flames to fly and leave 
him to his fate. But the children were saved by 
her from a horrible death. 





Some years ago a London journal gave the 
followin; pk of M. Dumas, which now 
ns a fresh interest: “If you should ever go 
Paris, and chance in some of the streets to 
— a . boy, phew five feet four ao 
ving a siognomy resembling tha 

= frasled , a5 broad nose, and an 
on—his costume also being dis- 
tinguished by some peculiarity, such as light 
yellow under-waistcoat, or a ribbon of an infinite 





variety of color depending from his button-hole— 
speaking loudly and gesticulating fiercely, as if 
he was quarreling instead of conversing with a 
friend, you may go boldly up to him and say, 
without fear of being deceived, ‘Good-day, M. 
Dumas.’ Be assured it is the man himself, for 
there are not two such physiognomies to be found 
in Paris. He will receive you very civilly, con- 
verse with you, and in a few moments you will 
feel, as it were, almost instinctively, that you 
are confronted with the greatest, or, at all events, 
the most prolific, writer of modern times’ 





Empresses and queens occasionally relieve 
their minds from the cares of state and the 
weariness of court by indulging in some domestic 
employment. The late Empress of the French, 
the Empress of Russia, and the Queens of Bavaria 
and Greece beguile their hours with a sewing- 
machine of great clenee and simplicity, and 
which is now generally adopted by the English 
government for industrial schools, 





A warning to husbands comes from East 
Brooklyn. while ago a moderately wealthy 
man, of good standing and reputation, married 
a young wife But the husband was extremely 
eccentric in some particulars, and no servants 
were allowed in his establishment. At length 
the wife, who had no taste for domestic occu- 
pations, became so disgusted with the ceaseless 
round of scrubbing and working, preparin 
meals and clearing them away, that she conclud- 
ed she would explore the unknown, and have a 
change, at any rate. In her letter of farewell she 
stated that she had no fault to find with her 
husband, but she was determined to seek a spot 
where there wereno dishes to wash. The pistol 
with which she attempted to shoot herself 
through the heart was evidently a new weapon 
in her hands, for the result was a slight wound 
in the left side, causin conshdecalite physical 
os but by no means dangerous, The nearly 

ereaved husband has engaged a competent 
housekeeper, and sufficient Tel to keep the do- 
mestic machinery in motion. te the pistol had 
been aimed more accurately, the man would 
doubtless have soon married a second wife, and 
she would have reaped the benefit of the first 
one’s experiment—a suggestion which discon- 
tented wives should remember in any similar ex- 
periments. 





Not many ‘little men’ are as brave as one 
who hails from Bridgeport, Connecticut. A 
short time ago the lad had three “> cut off 


by some machinery in a brass shop. Did hecry? 
ot he. Looking upon his bleeding hand, the 
brave little fellow exclaimed, “I'll bet mother 


will cry when she sees that !”” 





Is the Mont Cenis Tunnel to be of practical 
utility ? is the question now raised. he Alps 
have been pierced, and there will be no difficulty 
in laying the .track and furnishing the cars. 
But what is to be done with the smoke of the 
locomotives? That would surely suffocate pas- 
sengers. Probably some pneumatic principles 
will be applied to remedy this evil when all 
other things are ready for a trip. 





The following little poem will, we fancy, meet 
the feelings of some fathers, as well as mothers, 
whose honors are yet fresh and new: 


THE NEW ARRIVAL 


There came to port last Sunday night 
The queerest little craft, 
Without an inch of rigein. on— 
I looked, and looked, and laughed: 
It was so singular that she 
Should cross the Unknown water, 
And moor herself right in my room— 
My daughter, oh, my daughter! 


Yet by these presents witness all, 
She’s welcome fifty times, 

And comes consigned to Hope and Love, 
And common metre rhymes. 

She has no manifest but this; 
No rag floats o’er the water; 

She’s too new for the British Lloyd’s— 
My daughter, oh, my daughter! 


Ring out wild bells—and tame ones too— 
Ring out the lover’s moon, 

Ring out the little worsted socks, 
Ring in the bib and spoon; 

Ring out the muse, ring in the nurse, 
Ring in the milk and water; 

Away with paper, pens, and ink— 
My daughter! oh, my daughter! 


Briefer, yet in a like happy and satisfied vein, 
is another bit, which will suit other cases: 
Give us joy— 
It’s a boy. 
Do yon ask when? 
Just balf past ten 


On Saturday night. 
Mother all right; 


Likewise the boy— 
Give us joy. 





This recipe for ~— mush, or hasty pud- 
ding, has been the rounds of the rg gee 
“Take three bn of water in a pot, boil and 
salt to taste. When boiled take out two quarts 
in a suitable vessel for the table. Then stir in 
one quart of sifted Indian meal, and pour back 
the batter or mixture so made into the pot with 
the remaining one quart of water, and boil the 
whole fifteen minutes.” Doubtless this will be 
very good mush ; but there is no need of taking 
pave § an exact rule. Boil water according to the 

uantity of mush you desire. Salt it, of course. 
While boiling, stir in dry Indian meal, thorough- 
ly and carefully, until thickened sufficiently. It 
won't hurt it to boil until your breakfast is 
ready. Corn-meal always requires much more 
cooking than flour. 





An English medical journal warns its readers 
inst the use of a certain kind of green-colored 
gloves, which stain the hands, and cause an 
eruption to appear on the skin after a while. 
Analysis shows that the dye used in coloring the 
gloves contains arsenic. 





Honesty is not yet one of the “lost arts.” Not 
long ago the keeper ofa toll-gate at Oxford, Con- 
necticut, received a letter containing twenty 
cents from a man who said that thirty years ago 
he got through the gate on fraudulent pretenses. 
“ Better late than never.’’ He remitted the orig- 
inal debt with interest. Beery Connecticut, to 
raise and rear such honest folk! 
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Fig. 2.—SKatTinG Suir FOR GIRL 
FROM 5 To 6 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Aigrettes for Hats, etc., Figs. 1-6. 


TuEsE .aigrettes are made partly of wire and beads, and partly of 
feathers and satin. ‘They are used for finishing bows, or for covering the 
seams made by sewing feathers on hats and bonnets, and are especially 
commendable for the simplicity of the materials, and the ease with which 
they are made. 

Fig. 1.—To make this aigrette take for the five bead bars in the’ mid- 
dle five pieces of wire 
each two inches and a 
half long, string a black 
enameled bead on each 
wire, slip it to the mid- 
dle, double the wire, and 
on the double wire string, 
first, a large round bead, 
and then several bugles. 
As is plainly shown by .— 


round beads of the two 
outside bars must be 
somewhat smaller than 
those of the three middle 
bars. Sew the still free 


ends of the wires on one Fig. 4.—A1GRETTE For Hats, Etc.—Repucep Size. 


lengthwise edge of an 

oval foundation made of a 
double piece: of stiff lace. 
Cover the seam made by do- 
ing this with a small oval cut 
jet medallion, and surround 
this with small round cut 
beads strung on wire. In 
connection with the middle 
part work the border ; for the 
outside of the border take 
two pieces of wire of the re- 


Fig. 3.—AIGRETTE For 
Hats, ETc. —REDUCED 
Size. 





quisite length, string bugles 













Fig. 1.—A1cRETTE For Hats, 
ETC.—FoLu Size. 

























Fig. 6.—AIGRETTE For Hats, 
ETC.—REDUCED S1zE. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XVIIL, Fig. 62. 





ends of five or six such wires through a bugle four-fifths of an inch long, 
below this bugle twist the wire ends of two tassels together. In the same 
manner join the three remaining tassels together. Then pass the ends 
of the five tassels through a large round cut jet bead, and above this 
cover the tassels with a small oval jet medallion, which must be sur- 


rounded with round 
beads strung on wire. 
The still free ends of 
the wire form the stem, 
and are closely wound 
with black silk. 

Fig. 4.— This ai- 
grette consists of a 
bunch of white heron’s 
feathers three inches 
and a quarter long, 
around which smaller 
bunches of curled 
black ostrich feathers 
are arranged in a cir- 
cle. The wire ends 
of the feather bunches 
form the stem, which 
must be wound with 


Fig. 5.—AIGRETTE FOR HATS, ETC.—REDUCED SIZE. black tissue paper (see 


illustration). 

Fig. 5.—This aigrette con- 
sists of a bunch of white 
heron’s feathers four inches 
long, which is surrounded by 
four small black satin leaves. 
For each of these leaves take 
a piece of black satin two 
inches and two-fifths square, 
double it so as to form a tri- 
angle, and insert a piece of 
fine wire between the double 
material along the fold, let- 













Fig. 2.—AIGRETTE 
For Hats, ETC. 
Repwucep Size. 








ting the wire project two 













and round cut beads on these, as shown 
by the illustration, and in connection 
with them work the scallop as follows : 
Fasten the ends of the outer bead wire 
underneath the jet medallion, lay on a 
new wire there, * string three small 














inches beyond the satin on each side. 
Lay each part in thick pleats along 
the straight edges, so as to give it 
the shape of a leaf; twist the ends 
of the wire together, and arrange 
the leaves around the bunch of feath- 


















enameled bugles on this wire, then a 
* yound cut bead, then a bugle, then 
pass the wire through the first round 
bead of the outer wire, take up a bu- 
gle, and pass the wire through the 
Quitrep StEEveLEss Jacker witn round bead previously taken up. « Re- 

Four Trmminc.—Front. peat from +. In working the seal- 
For pattern and description see Supple- - lops which come on the free end of the 

ment, No. XL, Figs. 46 and 47. 





ers in the manner shown by the illus- 
tration. Finally, edge the leaves 
with small bunches of heron’s feath- 
ers, and wind the wire ends, which 
form the stem, with tissue paper. 
Fig. 6.—This aigrette simulates a 
feather. To make it, cut of stiff lace 
from Fig. 62 of the Supplement one 


P : : ; F e escripti 
piece, allowing four-fifths of an inch Supplement, No. Xi Wie ¢6 and aX 
























QuILTED SLEEVELESS JACKET 
with Fcr TrmuiInc.—Back. 


TicHtT-FITTING Gros Grain Basque.—Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. TX., Figs. 37-41. 


five bead wires, instead of taking up 
the three bugles, pass the wire through 
the bugle at the end of the bead bar 
(see illustration). After completing 
the border, fasten the wire under the 
jet medallion. 

Fig. 2.—For this aigrette, simula- 
ting heads of wheat, which the illustra- 
tion shows reduced to one-third of the 
original size, take three rather coarse 
pieces of wire, one of which is five 
inches and three-fifths long, and the; 
other two five inches and a fifth and 
four inches and four-fifths respective- 
ly; each of these wires forms the mid- 
dle vein of a head. Besides this take 
for each blade as many pieces of fine = Yj 
wire, each four inches long, as’ the Vt 
head counts bugles and large round SS \ | Gd 
beads. ‘Take up a small bead on each SN = 
of these wires, pass it to the middle 
of. the wire, bend the latter double, 
take up a bugle, and fasten the grain 
thus formed to the coarser wire by 
means of fine wire, as shown by the 
illustration. Besides this fasten a 
round bead between each two grains ; 
this bead, like those of the grains, is 
secured on a double wire by means of 
a small bead. Bind the three heads 
of wheat, the stems of which must pre- 
viously have been wound with silk, to- 
gether with silk, in doing which fasten 
two tufts of wheat to the stem of the 
aigrette (see illustration). 

Fig. 3.—For this aigrette prepare, 
first, five bead tassels. Each of these 
tassels consists of five to six very fine 
wires, each twelve inches long. Take 

) up a small bead on each wire, slip it 
5 a 1 to the middle of the wire, and bend 
ree) \ the latter double, Then take up biack 


RS 
SN 
S 


CrotH SACcQuE. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, XII., Figs, 48-53. 


bugles on the wires, leaving three 
inches of the ends free. Pass the free 


TicHT-FITTING Gros Grain Basque.—FRront, 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, IX., Figs, 87-41, 
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extra material all around. On this foundation 
work the ‘in bead éatin stitch embroidery 
as follows : draw the contour of the feather 
on the foundation, fasten a fine wire to the mid- 
dle of the broad cross-wise edge, and take up a 
number of small black beads on this sufficient to 
cover the foundation ota. anse w  a teeae 
wise edge before mentioned, pass the wire through 
a hole of the lengthwise edge of the outer edge 
of the feather, putting the wire through from the 
upper to the under side (this first stitch must 
cover half the contour of the cross-wise edge), 
pass the wire from the under to the upper side 
through the first hole of the stiff lace, at the mid- 
dle vein of the leaf, take up a sufficient number 
of beads, pass the wire through the next hole of 
the side of the outer edge, and continue in this 
manner until one-half of the foundation is cov- 
ered with diagonal bead stitches. In the same 
manner cover the other half of the feather, turn 
down the surplus material at the edges on the 
under side, and fasten it ; sew a piece of fine bon- 
net wire to the under side of the feather along the 
middie, and on the outer edge fasten a wire on 
which round beads are strung. Theends of the 
wire must project an inch and a fifth beyond the 
end of the feather. ‘The beads must be largest 
at these ends of the wire, and gradually grow 
smaller toward the point of the feather. 





LOVE IN WINTER. 


Between the berried holly-bush 

The Blackbird whistled to the Thrush: 
‘“‘Which way did bright-eyed Bella go? 
Look, Speckle-breast, across the snow— 
Are those her dainty tracks I see, 
That wind toward the shrubbery ?” 


The Throstle pecked the berries still. 
**No need for looking, Yellow-bill ; 
Young Frank was there an hour ago, 
Half frozen, waiting in the snow; 

His callow beard was white with rime— 
Tchuk—'tis a merry pairing time!” 


‘*What would you?” twittered in the Wren; 
**These are the reckless ways of men. 

I watched them bill and coo as though 
They thought the sign of Spring was snow; 
If men but timed their loves as we, 
"Twould save this inconsistency.” 


‘Nay, gossip,” chirped the Robin, ‘‘nay; 
I like their unreflective way. 

Besides, I heard enough to show 

Their love is proof against the snow: 
Why wait, he said, why wait for May, 
When love can warm a winter's day?” 











DESIREE. 
By JUSTIN M‘CARTHY. 

fi, ows twenty years ago an English lady 

and her little boy were crossing the Atlantic 
in one of the Cunard steamers. The lady was 
going to Canada, where her brother lived. She 
was a widow; she had lost her husband a very 
few years after their marriage. Her name was 
Helen Dunraven, and she had a sweet, gentle, 
somewhat melancholy face, as I think a woman 
named Helen ought to have. Her little boy was 
a bright-haired, blue-eyed creature. His fair 
hair clustered about his forehead, and fell upon 
his shoulders. ‘This was about the time when 
knickerbockers first became the garb of small 
boys in Europe; and little Eustace Dunraven 
wore black velvet knickerbockers, and looked 
like a tiny prince. 

It was summer weather. The sea was really 
for once ‘‘like glass.” One could hardly be 
sick, even if he tried. Mrs. Dunraven was sit- 
ting on deck one day with her boy, when she 
heard the patter of little feet, and a child came 
scampering up to her knee, and caught her hand. 
The new-comer was a little maid some eight 
years old, with a pretty head covered with jet- 
black hair, and a pair of deep black eyes, lustrous 
and lambent. ‘The little girl’s complexion was 
of almost tropical darkness. She was a lovely 
little creature, indeed, who might have stood as 
an infantile impersonation of Night, while the 
sunny-haired boy near her would have passed for 
a living symbol of Day. 

‘“‘And what is your name, my little dear?” 
asked Mrs. Dunraven, who did not remember to 
have seen the child before. 

‘*My name is Desirée,” little Night replied, 
promptly and clearly; and then went on, ‘I 
saw you on the deck, and I ran to you because I 
love you!” 

**Do you, my sweet little creature? I am sure 
I shall love you,” said Helen, kissing the child 
tenderly. 

“Oh yes, I love you; and I love your little 


‘The little boy was holding off rather sheepishly, 
after the manner of his race. In very early life 
the girls make all the advances, if any are made. 
This little girl stood fearlessly before the boy, and 
gazed at him with tender, innocent frankness, 
while he was somewhat shy, and looked at her 
timidly out of his great blue eyes. At his mother’s 
bidding he went near the child, and gave her his 
hand; but she put her arms round his neck and 
kissed him. 

**Do you know us, Desirée?” Mrs. Dunraven 
asked. 

**Oh yes, quite well; I saw you once before— 
the day you come on board; and now I knew 
you again, and I ran up because I am so fond of 
you. I was below for two days. Mamma 
thought she would be sick. But I hope she won't 
be sick ; don’t you?” 

‘*Yes, my dear, I do indeed. 
deck ?” 

**Oh no; but she sent me up. She said I 
might go and play; and, please, may I play with 


Is she on 








‘our little boy? We'have been in Paris. Was 
he ever in’ Paris? are such nice dolls in 
Paris! I suppose he doesn’t care for dolls? Boys 
don’t, I suppose.” 

‘There was a tone of resignation, almost of 
melancholy, in this ; the reluctant recognition of 
an essential disparity and uncongeniality not to 
be charmed away—only aps to be compro- 
mised. No, he didn’t care for dolls ; didn’t just 
yet care much even for little girls. 

But this little girl took him fairly by storm. 
Before the day was half over they were firm 
friends, They ran all over the deck together, 
and tried to play that game (what ‘is it called ?) 
which people play on board ship with round 
pieces of wood and a thing like a crutch, and a 
number of squares and figures chalked on the 
deck planks, ‘They ran into all manner of holes 
and cortiers; they sat side by side at meals, and 
shared the oranges and apples captured at des- 
sert. 
Mrs. Dunraven saw nothing of Desirée’s mam- 
ma. An elderly mulatto woman came and look- 
ed after the child now and then; but the mother 
did not appear, and seemed quite content that 
Desirée should be left entirely to Mrs. Dun- 
rayen’s care. Practically this was so. ‘The lit- 
tle girl clung to Helen and her boy all through 
the voyage as if she belonged to them; and, in- 
deed, people often wondered at the English lady’s 
two children—the one so fair, the other so dark. 

Only on the last day of the voyage did the 
lady whom Desirée called her mamma make an 
appearance on deck. She was an invalid, ap- 
parently; she walked with difficulty. She was 
wrapped in shawls, though the weather was 
warm. Her face was indeed somewhat like that 
of Desirée, but it was sallow and yellow. It 
was prematurely wasted and old. It was light- 
ed by the cold fire of two stern and dark eyes 
that burned with a penetrating, painful keen- 
ness. ‘I'he mulatto woman, on whom she leaned, 
brought this lady up to Mrs. Dunraven. 

‘*T am deeply grateful,” the lady said, ‘‘ for 
your attention and kindness to this little girl, 
Desirée. I am an invalid, and she is a restless, 
self-willed child. No nurse or servant of any 
kind can get any control over her.” 

‘¢Indeed? I should never have thought so,” 
Mrs. Dunraven replied. ‘*‘She seems to me a 
very docile and loving little creature. It was 
such a pleasure to me to have your little daugh- 
ter with us during the voyage!” 

‘¢Thank you. Iam much obliged. Desirée is 
not my daughter; she is the child of my brother. 
He is dead. Desirée is an orphan.” 

Mrs. Dunraven sighed, and looked at her lit- 
tle boy. 

‘¢ She calls me mamma,” the other lady con- 
tinued; ‘‘ but she has neither father nor mother. 
I take care of her so far as I can; I am her 
guardian. Desirée will be well cared for, and 
she will make many friends if she lives, for she 
will be an heiress.” 

There was something cold and disagreeable in 
her tone—a certain grating cynicism, implied in 
the manner more than in the words. Mrs. Dun- 
raven felt inclined to shrink from her. 

‘* She looks a fine, healthy little girl,” she said, 
in order to say something. 

‘Healthy! Oh no!” the other replied, cold- 
ly; ‘‘far from healthy! I should say she had 
the seeds of consumption inher. Her father and 
mother both died very young.” 

The little boy and girl were playing on the 
deck at some distance while the elders were thus 
talking. Mrs. Dunraven looked with wonder 
and greatly increasing dislike at the woman who 
thus so coldly cast the horoscope of this loving 
and lovely little child, and sought to find for her 
the house of death. 

Poor Desirée came in for misfortune that day. 
She and little Eustace were missing for a long 
time. ‘Two hours and more passed away with- 
out their making an appearance. At last they 
came running up together, hand in hand, and 
with an air of immense triumph and excitement, 
to where the elder ladies were sitting. 

‘*Look here, mamma!” the boy exclaimed, 
half out of breath. “‘‘See what we have been 
doing! Desirée is to be my wife, you know, 
when we grow big: and so, that we may be sure 
to know each other again, I have done my name 
—the letters of it—on her arm, and hers on 
mine. ‘Tom, the steward’s boy, got us the gun- 
powder, and it didn’t hurt a bit—at least, not 
much, you know. I liked it, and Desirée stood 
it likea brick! See! there it is—‘ E. D.’ on her 
arm, for Eustace Dunraven, because she belongs 
to me; and ‘D.’ on my arm, for Desirée—only 
‘D.,’ because Desirée doesn’t quite remember her 
other name, and I don’t know it. But ‘ D.’ will 
do well enough ; won’t it, mamma ?” 

And the boy pulled up first Desirée’s sleeve, 
and then his own, and showed the work of his 
hand in triumph. He actually had tattooed the 
identifying mark in his rude little letters on their 
arms. He had seen and been immensely de- 
lighted with the tattooing performances of some 
of the sailors, and he thought the finest thing in 
the world was to employ the process as a love- 
mark for Desirée and himself. 

Desirée’s ‘*mamma” positively flamed with 
fierce, sudden and unintelligible anger. She 
loaded the poor little girl with harsh and bitter 
words, and struck her two or three sharp blows 
on the face. Little Eustace’s eyes burned with 
anger, and his fat, round fists clenched. De- 
sirée never cried, or even winced. The punish- 
ment over, her guardian rose from the seat with- 
out a word to Mrs. Dunraven, and, despite her 
invalid condition, hurried down stairs. 

The parting of little Desirée from Eustace 
was a dismal piece of business. ‘The poor chil- 
dren clasped each other and cried. Mrs. Dun- 
raven found her own eyes wet as she looked at 
them. She made an effort to obtain the address 
of the little girl’s so-called ‘‘ mamma ;” and when 
the ‘“‘ mamma” herself appeared on deck for the 





last time, the steamer being actually in the dock, 

Junraven went over to her, made an effort 
to be warm and friendly, expressed a hope that 
they should meet again, and tendered her card. 
‘The other lady was cold and constrained. She 
said, ‘‘ We are going South; we seldom come 
North: the climate does not suit me or my hus- 
band and children—or Desirée.” But she gave 
a card which bore the name of ‘‘ Mrs, Angelo 
Ryland, New Orleans.” 

A hurry ashore, a rush for luggage, a car- 
riage, a final flash of Desirée’s sad eyes, and 
the parting was over. 

Mrs. Dunraven and her boy went to Canada. 
She was to keep house for her brother, who was 
a widower, as she was a widow, and had young 

ildren. 

I will not venture to say whether it is possible 
for a little boy of twelve to fall in love with a 
girl of eight—to fall in love with her so that the 
feeling survives long separation, and abides with 
a tenacity of vital power which seems unconquer- 
able. But it is certain that little Desirée had so 
deeply impressed Eustace Dunraven that the 
memory of her was always with him. For a 
year or two he kept incessantly harassing his 
mother with petitions and prayers to be taken to 
Desirée, Then, as he began to have a clearer in- 
telligence, and to understand that thousands of 
miles can separate loving hearts, he implored 
and petitioned no more; but he thought of De- 
sirée all the same. Mrs, Dunraven listened to 
his occasional talk of Desirée with a keen pain 
and sadness; for she had learned something 
which she would not tell as yet to her son. It 
was this: one day she happened to see an old 
copy of a New Orleans paper at the house of a 
friend, and turning listlessly over its pages, she 
was shocked and grieved to see in the list of 
deaths the name of Desirée Constant, aged nine 
years and three months, at the house of her un- 
cle, Angelo Ryland, Esq. 

So she was dead, then, and the cold, sharp- 
faced aunt was right, after all! She was dead, 
the bright-eyed, beautiful little creature, in whom 
life seemed so exuberant and so affluent! Never 
had Mrs, Dunraven seen a creature who appear- 
ed to have been gifted with such lavish life-pow- 
er; and now she was dead! Those lustrous 
black eyes were closed forever; never would the 
brilliant, noble-hearted woman be seen on earth 
whom Mrs. Dunraven had mentally looked on 
when she contemplated the future of little Desi- 
rée. Dear, lost little creature! Earth, lie light 
upon her graceful, winsome form! 

Mrs. Dunraven resolved that she would not 
yet tell her boy of the death of his quondam lit- 
tle play-fellow. When the distinctness of his 
memory of her should have worn itself away, 
then she would tell him; not till then. 

Two years after their arrival in Canada Mrs. 
Dunraven and Eustace paid a visit to some 
friends in New York. One day, as Mrs. Dun- 
raven was coming out of a book-store in Broad- 
way, Eustace clutched her dress, and cried, ‘“‘ Oh, 
mamma, look, look—Desirée!” Then he ran 
two or three paces on, and cried out, ‘‘ Desirée!” 

Mrs. Dunraven looked in the direction which 
the boy’s gestures and movements indicated, and 
she saw a carriage driving on, and there was a 
child’s face seen for a moment at the window, 
which did certainly seem to her to resemble that 
of poor, lost Desirée. At least it was the face 
of a dark-eyed child, with clustering dark hair; 
and the child did seem to be looking eagerly 
back. But that fact was easily to be explained. 
‘The child, who probably bore some little resem- 
blance to Desirée, was doubtless attracted by 
Eustace’s sudden cries and gestures. The whole 
incident was piteous and pathetic. Mrs. Dun- 
raven’s heart was keenly touched by the mourn- 
ful expression in the face of her boy, as, disap- 
pointed, he came back to her. 

‘* Well, dear,” she said, ‘‘ you were mistaken?” 

‘Mistaken! Ohno, mamma; it was Desirée. 
I wonder she did not stop the carriage! Per- 
haps now I shall never see her again. Why did 
she not stop the carriage ?” 

** But, Eustace, my child, it could not have 
been Desirée.” 

‘*Mamma, don’t you think I should know 
Desirée? Besides, she saw me and knew me.” 

Mrs. Dunraven shook her head sadly. She 
saw no use in pursuing the discussion any farther. 
Poor Eustace was quite perplexed and miserable 
all that day. Indeed, the holiday in New York 
was spoiled forhim. There was something won- 
derful in the hold which the recollection of the 
dark-eyed child had on the boy. You might have 
thought he was a full-grown lover yearning for 
a lost mistress. At last his mother thought it 
right to tell him what she knew. The certainty 
of the worst seemed to her less likely to be wast- 
ing and injurious than the pressure and excite- 
ment of a barren hope. Soshe gently but firmly 
broke the news to him that Desirée was dead. 
He flushed all red with horror at first, and his 
lips and hands trembled; but then he broke out 
with the words: 

‘* Mamma, it isn’t true. It was a mistake of 
the paper, or it was somebody else of the same 
name. But it was not Desirée! I saw her that 
day in Broadway, and she saw me. Desirée is 
alive, and I'll find her yet!”. 

Mrs. Dunraven wrote a letter.to Mrs. Angelo 
Ryland, New Orleans, reminding her of their 
slight acquaintance on the voyage from Europe, 
and of the affection Eustace had formed for 
Desirée ; and asked if it was true that the dear 
little creature was dead. After the lapse of some 
weeks she received the following answer : 

“My pear Mapame,—I well remember our too short 


and slight aoa, which might have ripen- 
ed into something closer but for my invalid condition. 





bound, I endeavor un! A 
dear madam: e, with Wan Teebi poure wess 
“CLotitpa Ryianp.” 

Mrs. Dunraven thought there was something 
singularly repelling about the tone of this letter. 
“She never loved the dear little child; she was 
glad of her death, because probably she got some 
money by it,” was her exclamation; but then 
the good woman checked herself, and said: ‘I 
have no right to judge her thus. After all, it 
would be cruel to suppose that a woman did not 
love a child, or mourn for its death, merely be- 
cause she was sometimes harsh to it in its life- 
time.” 

She told her son of the letter, and even read it 
tohim. He burst intoa passion of tears, but even 
amidst the tears he exclaimed: “ Oh, mamma, 
I don’t care; I don’t believe it. I saw Desirée 
in Broadway that day, and she is not dead !” 

Nine or ten years went over, and Eustace Dun- 
raven was a rising young physician, settled in New 
York, his mother living with him. He had been 
attached to the army, had served through the 
war, had been in New Orleans, and had stood by 
the grave which a marble monument described 
as the last resting-place of Desirée Constant, 
aged nine years and three months. He had 
looked at the grave with tenderness and sadness, 
remembering the fervor of his childish love. Of 
course the dark-eyed child had faded for him 
long since into a mere memory, a cloud-shape, 
a dream; something which it impressed him 
sweetly and sadly to think of, like the recollec- 
tion of exquisite musit, or of some melancholy 
moonlight scene. But he had never loved any 
girl since. He thought with curious wonder 
over his boyish conviction that he had seen 
Desirée alive long after the date on the tomb- 
stone; and though he now assumed that he was 
mistaken, it was strange how clearly on his mind 
remained the impression of his having seen her. 
In New Orleans he had made inquiries about the 
Ryland family. Fate had dealt heavily with 
them. Clotilda Ryland, the aunt of poor litue 
Desirée, had died at an early period of the war, 
her death having been hastened by the news that 
her son, whom she passionately loved, had been 
killed in a battle by a Federal bullet. Angelo 
Ryland, her husband, who was represented as 
having been wholly under her influence during her 
lifetime, was living in Paris with his daughter, 
now his only child. ‘They had lost nearly all 
their property (most of it inherited on the death 
of little Desirée) during the war, and were living 
in a poor and narrow way. The mulatto woman 
whom Eustace remembered as Desirée’s nurse 
had been devoted to Mrs. Ryland, refused to ac. 
cept her freedom during the war, and died soon 
after her mistress’s death. The family was, if 
such an expression may be used, effaced from 
New Orleans. 

And now Eustace Dunraven is settled in New 
York. One day he is sent for to attend an En. 
glish lady who, with her family, has just arrived 

from Europe, and is at the Clarendon Hotel, 
He finds that the lady is very weak and nervous, 
from the effects of the voyage partly, but that 
there is nothing serious the matter. The lady's 
husband is an Englishman of wealth. ‘They 
had been in America several years before; they 
have come again, to see how it looks after 
the war. He hears the lady ask one of her 
servants ‘*where Miss Dennis is,” and he hears 
that Miss Dennis has gone out with Miss Emily, 
and has not yet come back. Dr. Dunraven 
takes his leave, to visit the lady again next day ; 
and on leaving her apartments, and hurrying 
through the hall, he almost rushes against a 
young lady and a little girl, who are coming in. 
He takes off his hat—begins to make an apolo- 
gy, when he suddenly breaks off, flushes, stam- 
mers, and at last exclaims, ‘‘ Do let me ask your 
name! Tell me—are you not Desiiée Con- 
stant ?” 

For there before him stands a woman—not a 
child; but that woman has the face, the eyes, 
the hair of the child Desiiée! The resem- 
blance is wonderful, bewildering, overpowering. 
It is Desirée! 

And the young lady turns pale, and says, in a 
tremulous tone: 

«Sir, my name is Elizabeth Dennis; but the 
name Desirée startles me in a manner I gan not 
explain. I do believe I must once have been 
called Desirée, and that I must have known you 
then.” 

“How did you get the name of Elizabeth 
Dennis?” 

**T don’t know; I hardly remember my pa- 
rents. I can not understand why the name of 
Desirée seems so familiar to me. It can not, I 
now know, have been my name.” 

‘*Why—do please forgive my strange ques- 
tions, and believe that I have a reasonable pur- 
pose in them—why can not your name have 
been Desirée Constant ?” 

‘¢ Because,” she said, somewhat hesitatingly— 
‘because, among other reasons, the initials of 
my name are marked on my arm; and I can 
faintly remember my little brother—I suppose it 
must have been he—marking them one day on 
board a ship, and somebody—I suppose my mo- 
ther—was there, and was angry.” 

Eustace Dunraven broke into an exclamation 
that was almost like a cry. ‘‘ Desirée,” he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘it was I who made that mark upon 
your arm! The initials were mine—not yours. 
My conviction—my faith was right. Desirée 
Constant was not dead! She lives, and you are 
she!” 

It was Desirée Constant. The change from 
childhood to manhood, the hardships and, bionz- 
ing of the war, the heavy mustache and beard, 
had so utterly transfigured Eustace Dunraven 
that she could not possibly recognize him; but 
gradually a memory of him as the boy on board 
the steamer came clearly back to her mind, and 
with it other recollections that helped to make 


off, but to which, however, as in Christian duty 
I remain, 
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the mystery of her life intelligible at last. It 
was never wholly cleared up ; but, piece by piece, 
much of it came out, then and afterward ; and a 
crime was revealed. Mrs. Ryland and her mu- 
latto servant had arranged it. Desirée once was 
attacked by fever, and Mrs, Ryland announced 
her death. A slave child, nearly white, died 
just then: her corpse was buried in a coffin 
which bore the name of Desirée Constant; and 
Desirée was sent to the far West, when she had 
scarcely yet recovered from her fever, and kept 
there for a while by some people who received 
an annual sum for her, and were given to un- 
derstand that she was an illegitimate child. 
The letters marked on her arm suggested to 
Mrs. Ryland a new baptism for the girl, and she 
smiled to herself to think how admirably the sup- 
posed means of identification could be made to 
serve the purpose of deception and fraud. She 
gave to Desirée Constant the name of Elizabeth 
Dennis; and the child, waking from the delir- 
ium of her fever to hear herself addressed only 
by this name, soon yielded to it in bewilderment, 
and at last forgot that she had ever been called 
by any other. Once, when for some purpose her 
keepers, as they may be termed, brought her to 
New York, and she saw the boy Eustace, some 
flash of memory leaped up within her; but she 
did not hear the name he called, and he soon was 
lost to sight. 

It was not long after this that the English 
family with whom she was now living saw the 
child, were charmed with her, and were anxious 
to rescue her from the rough, uncongenial, and 
mercenary hands in which she was placed. They 
paid off her keepers, got possession of the child, 
educated and brought her up, and had her now 
as a teacher and companion of their children. 

This was the story so far as it ever became 
known. It was not clear that Angelo Ryland, 
the broken old man now pining in Paris, ever 
was a party to it. No steps were taken to crush 
that broken reed by any legal prosecution. 

Eustace Dunraven became a close friend of the 
English family, and of course of Desirée. The 
memory of his childish affection soon changed 
into the reality of a manly love. And the girl 
loved him; and they were finally married, and 
are happy. Desirée found a mother and a hus- 
band at once in Mrs. Dunraven and Eustace: 
and the future, let us hope, will repay her for 
the past. 








THE FISHERMAN’S DARLING. 
See illustration on page 157. 
HIS pretty picture represents a scene on the 
north coast of England. ‘The fisherman’s 
darling, a little barefvoted child, is wading out 
to the old fisherman, who bends over the side of 
the boat to welcome her. The coast is lined 
with the village population, some come to wel- 
come the returning craft, and others straining 
their eyes over the dim horizon, in hopes to see 
the boats of their husbands and fathers making 
their way to the harbor. But the bronzed and 
bearded fisherman sees none of their familiar 
faces; his eyes and thoughts are bent on the 
little child that comes through the waters to 
greet his return home. The little domestic scene 
appeals to the hearts of all, and possesses a sen- 
timent often lacking in pretentious pictures, 
which are admired, but never felt. 





LENT—ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


ODERN Lent. We all know what that 

. means. A six weeks’ lull in the gay life 
of our cities, a substitution of small. parties for 
large, daily service in churches, elaboration of 
ritual, spare diet for the Catholic part of our 
households; to gentle and devout souls here 
and there a time for retrospect, self-questioning, 
thoughtful charities, prayer. A season depre- 
cated by the young and giddy—welcomed by 
graver folk; but, at best, accepted only in limit- 
ed sense, and shorn of much of the pomp and 
ceremonial which marked an earlier period. 

It is curious to look back and note how much 
the slow-creeping centuries have stolen from the 
great Fast. We talk of ‘‘ Shrove-Tuesday,” we 
observe Palm-Sunday and Maundy-Thursday 
with a special collect and an hour in church ; 
but few of us comprehend that these are but the 
survivors of a long train of designated days once 
solemnly celebrated—now disused and laid aside. 
The very names of the few that remain have lost 
significance to modern ears; yet in their history 
is bound up a whole literature of quaint tradition 
and ceremonial dating back to the early dawn of 
Christianity, and the cradle of the English race. 

The Christmas season, in that old time we 
speak of, was supposed to last until Fastern-eve, 
which is the same thing as Pancake or Shrove 
Tuesday. The four days preceding were given 
up to revelry of all sorts. On Monday—known 
as ‘‘Collop-Monday”—all who could afford it 
fortified themselves by an immense meal of 
beef collops as preparation for the ensuing fast. 
The scholars at Eton composed on this day 
rhymes in praise of Bacchus, and affixed them 
to the college doors. Another curious and very 
ancient custom was that of the lasses dancing in 
the church-yard after even-song. Sir Thomas 
Overbury alludes to this practice indulgently, 
and ‘‘ thinks not the bones of the dead any thing 
bruised or the worse for it.” 

Shrove-Tuesday derives its name from the 
Saxon word “ shrive,” it being a day set apart 
by the Catholic Church for general confession of 
sins. Many quaint observances cluster about 
this day, such as the ‘‘ pancake-bell,” which was 
rung in thechurch steeples ; the custom of bury- 
ing the ‘‘ Holly boy” and the ‘‘Ivy girl"—two 
effigies—by the youth of the village, the boys at 
one end of the street, and the girls at the other ; 

“shroving,” or sciding ciiidren from house to 


cake; and ‘‘ throwing at cocks” (7. ¢., pelting 
them with clubs, supposed in some strange and 
occult way to be a revenge for Peter’s denial of 
his Master). A ‘‘ learned foreiguer” of the sev- 
enteenth century writes, ‘‘‘The English eat a 
certain cake on Shrove-Tuesday, after which 
they immediately run wild, and kill their poor 
cocks !” 

Shrove-Tuesday was also a propheticday. If 
the wind blew in the night, it betokened ‘‘death 
among them that are learned, and much fish 
shall die in the following summer.” The Shep- 
herds’ Almanac for 1676 remarks, ‘‘Some say 
thunder on Shrove-Tuesday foretelleth wind, 
store of fruit, and plenty.” ; 
Ash-Wednesday derives its name from the an- 
cient custom of signing the cross on the fore- 
heads of the people on that day with ashes made 
of the consecrated palms of the year before, the 
priest repeating at the same time the admonitory 
formula, ‘‘ Memento, homo, quod pulvis es, et in 
pulverum reverteris.” (Remember, man, thou 
art dust, and shalt return to dust.) 

It is a proverb in Norfolk that wherever the 
wind blows on Ash-Wednesday it will blow the 
whole of Lent. 

“«“ Tid, Mid, Misera, 

Carling, Palm, Paste-Egg Day,” 
are the names given by the vulgar in the north 
of England to the Sundays in Lent, the first three 
being probably corruptions of some part of the 
old Latin psalms for the day. The opening 
Sunday of Lent is called by the Burgundian 
peasants ‘‘ Fire-brand Sunday,” from a custom 
they have of going in procession, with torches of 
lighted straw, ‘‘ to drive away,” as they say, ‘‘ the 
bad air from the earth.” 

Mid-Lent, or ‘‘ Mothering-Sunday,” was for- 
merly held in high repute. It was a joyful occa- 
sion, like the ‘* Mi-Caréme” of to-day in Catho- 
lic countries, and was observed somewhat after 
the fashion of our New England Thanksgiving— 
all children, far and near, going home to visit 
their parents, and carrying with them gifts, and 
‘*simnel” or mothering cakes, flavored with 
saffron, iced, gilded, or otherwise ornamented. It 
was a day for family reunions, for the knitting 
together of the partially sundered filial tie ; and 
if, as pessimists assert, the fifth commandment 
is in danger of falling into decadence in the 
nineteenth century, and among ourselves, it were 
well if this sweet old festival could be revived, and 
taken back to its honorable place among Lenten 
customs. 

The fifth Sunday in Lent, known of yore as 
‘* Care” or ‘‘ Carle” Sunday, took its name from 
“* carlings,” or green pease fried in butter, which 
were the universal meal on this day. In the 
twelfth century doles of pease and beans were 
given away to the poor on Carling-Sunday. 
Brand, in his ‘‘ Popular Antiquities,” suggests a 
curious derivation for this from the ancient pagan 
custom of making doles of beans at funerals. 
And in fact the day was known in the ancient 
Roman Church as ‘‘ Passion-Sunday,” and was 
observed with solemn services, analogous to those 
of Good-Friday, as a funeral service for our Lord. 

In Seville there is a usage for this day evident- 
ly the remains of an old custom. Children of 
all ranks parade the street, fantastically dressed, 
and making a din with drums and rattles, ac- 
companied by cries of ‘‘ Saw down the old wo- 
man.” At midnight older people repeat the per- 
formance, and end by sawing in two the figure 
of an old woman representing Lent. This di- 
vision is emblematic of Mid-Lent. 

It is still customary in parts of England for 
the boys to *‘go a-palming” the week before 
Palm-Sunday. ‘The “‘ palms” are twigs of newly 
budded willow—almost the only thing that is 
green at that early season. And they are sold 
in London streets, and supposed by many to be 
specimens of real palm. 

The day before Good-Friday, once known as 
‘* Shere-Thursday,” because people on that. day 
‘*shered theyr heds and clypped theyr berdes, 
and so made them honest against Easter,” now 
bears the name of ‘‘ Maundy,” a corruption of 
the Latin word ‘‘mandatum,” interpreted by: 
some as applying to the “command” given to 
the disciples to wash one another’s feet. Accord- 
ingly, this day has been selected from time im- 
memorial for what, in Italy, is called the ‘* La- 
vanda,” or washing of the feet of the poor by 
royal or noble hands. James II. was the last 
king of England who performed this office in 
person, but the custom was observed by deputy 
until a much later day, and is still of annual oc- 
currence in some countries of Europe. 

Good-Friday was then, as now, the gravest 
and most generally observed fast of the Christian 
world. In the north of England an herb pudding 
made of the ‘‘ passion-dock” is still considered 
an indispensable dish on this day. In many 
counties a small loaf of bread is annually baked 
and laid aside, to be used throughout the year as 
medicine, grated into water, and swallowed; it 
is thought a miraculous specific for various dis- 
orders. Hot cross-buns, the specialty for Good- 
Friday, are annually made and sold in great 
quantities for the use of Catholics and Episco- 
palians, both in Europe and our own country : 

“ Whose virtue is, if you’ll believe what’s said, 
They'll not grow mouldy like the common bread.” 
As late as the sixteenth century brazen rings 

were ‘‘hallowed,” or blessed, by the kings of 

England on this day, and distributed as preserva- 

tives against cramp. 

‘* Kaster-even” was celebrated with much so- 
lemnity and many rites, such as extinguishing 
all fires in churches, and kindling them anew from 
flint, blessing the Faster wax, consecrating fresh 
water for fonts, lighting the ‘‘ paschal taper,” 
and “watching the sepulchre”—a curious custom, 
reference to which is found in many of the old 
church-wardens’ accounts; as, ‘‘ For the Tombe 
of brycke, xiid.; imprimis, for waking of the 





house to sing carols, and beg for bits of-pan- 





sepulchre, viiid,” 


Lastly—crowning, though not belonging to, 
the mournful season—comes glorious Easter-day, 
at the dawning of which, according to old tradi- 
tion, the sun is supposed to dance. In the mid- 
dle counties of Ireland peasants still rise at four 
in the morning in hopes of witnessing this phe- 
nomenon. Churches were decked with flowers 
on this day from time immemorial; and not 
churches only—houses also received similar gar- 
nish, the fires being put out, all foul and unclean 
things laid aside, and the floor strewed with 
**grene rysshes all aboute.” Every person, it 
was thought, must produce some new article of 
dress in honor of the festival, else good fortune 
would not be his that year: 


“ At Easter let your clothes be new, 
Or else be sure you will it rue.” 


There was great feasting upon tansy puddings 
and ‘‘pudding- pies,” likewise ‘‘ clean - footed 
beasts, even as eggs and green herbes.” The old 
custom of eating bacon on this day, to mark ab- 
horrence of Judaism, is still kept up in some 
parts of England. Another practice, long ob- 
solete, was ‘‘clipping the church,” all the chil- 
dren of the parish clasping hands, and making a 
chain round the sacred edifice. (Fancy the pret- 
ty rogues, with honest English roses in their 
cheeks !) 

‘*Pasch,” ‘‘paschal,” or ‘‘ paste” eggs were 
made in every house, and exchanged between 
friends as an Easter greeting. Various methods 
of ornamenting them were in use. Sometimes 
patterns were traced on the shell with tallow, after 
which the egg was boiled in lye, the pattern ap- 
pearing in white lines on the colored ground. 
Another device was to color the egg, and scrape 
the pattern artistically with a penknife. Some- 
times theegg was covered with leaf-gold. ‘‘Crack- 
ing” these eggs was a favorite sport among boys. 
They were held in the hand, and struck violently 
.together, the survivor being accorded a sort of 
champion’s belt, and challenging all the other 
eggs in the village. 

In Russia these eggs are given and taken with 
the beautiful salutation and countersign, ‘‘ Christ 
is arisen;” ‘‘ Yes, He is risen.” The people then 
embrace, and drink a great deal of brandy. 

Such was ancient Lent—differing widely from 
the modern, but still with so much of the same 
usage as to make applicable to either Herrick's 
lines in ‘‘ The Noble Numbers,” with a fragment 
of which we close: 

“Tt is a fast to dole 
Thy sheaf of wheat 
And meat 
Unto the hungry soul. 
“Tt is to fast from strife, 
From old debate 


id hate— 
To circumcise thy life. 


“To show a heart grief-rent— 
- — thy 


oO 
And that’s to keep thy Lent.” 
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FAMILY BREAKFASTS AND 
DINNERS. 


BREAKFAST. 
Chocolate, Stewed Rabbit, Broiled Potatoes, Rice Bread, 
Stale Bread Griddle Cakes. 

Crooo.atTs.—Heat half a pint of milk and half a pint 
of water until nearly boiling. Scrape into this while 
on the fire an ounce of chocolate, stirring quickly till 
dissolved. Boil two minutes, 

Stewep Rassirt (Southern style).—Skin the rabbit, 
and separate every joint, rubbing each piece with but- 
ter, pepper, salt, powdered cloves, and lemon. Parboil 
the heart and liver, and chop fine. Put the meat and 
chopped liver and heart in a stew-pan, and cover with 
cold water. Cover closely, and stew gently till the 
meat is tender; take it out in a dish, thicken the gravy 
with flour and butter rolled together, add a table-spoon- 
ful of mushroom catsup, pepper, salt, lemon juice, and 
two table-spoonfuls of rich cream. Boil up once, pour 
over the meat, and serve. 

Brorep Porators.—Parboil large potatoes, peel and 
cut them in thick siices. Broil the slices on a gridiron 
over a clear fire until brown on both sides. Serve on 
a hot dish, with pepper, salt, and butter. 

Rice Breap.—Boik one pound of whole rice in milk 
enough to dissolve all the grains, adding it boiling as 
it is absorbed. Have four pounds of sifted flour in a 
pan, and into this pour the rice and milk, adding salt 
and a wine-giassful (large) of brewer’s yeast. Knead, 
and set to rise till sit. Form in loaves, and bake. 

State Breap Grippre Cakes.—Grate the crumb of 
a stale loat of bread, and sift out all the iumps. Stir 
in milk tilla thicix batter is formed. Beat eggs, aiow- 
ing two to every pint 2i milk, till smooth, and add to 
the batter; add a littie salt. Beat all well together, 
and bake on a well-buttered griddle. 


DINNER. 

Ox-tail Soup, Stewed Eels, Saddle of Mutton, Sweet-breads 
and Cauliflower, Green Corn (boiled), Potato Salad, 
Currant Jelly, Pickled Lemons, Apricot Jam Tarts. 
Ox-rart Sovp.—Scald and scrape the tail. Divide it 

at each joint, and stew it with plenty of water. Peel 

and cut in slices two large potatoes, two large onions, 
two large turnips, and two carrots. Chop a bunch of 
pot-herbs fine. When the meat is tender, skim the soup, 
add the vegetables, and boil till they are done. Stir in 

a table-spoonful of burned sugar, and strain the soup. 

Season the soup with pepper, salt, Cayenne, and lemon 

juice, and break in half a pound of vermicelli. Boil 

till this is tender, and serve. 

Srewep Exrxs (Canada recipe).—Wash and skin two 
pounds of eels, cut them in pieces three inches long, 
pepper and salt them, and put them in a stew-pan. 

Pour in one pint of good soup-stock, adding one large 

onion, shredded, three cloves, a tea-spoonful of grated 

lemon peel, and a wine-glassful of port-wine. Stew 
gently half an hour, and pour into a hot dish. Strain 
the gravy, and add a wine-glassful of cream thickened 
with flour, and boil up once. Pour over the eels, and 
serve. 

Sappue or Mutron.—Remove from a saddle of mut- 
ton all uneatable portions, and loosen the skin. Roast 
for one hour before a clear fire, turning it often. Re- 
move the skin, sprinkle on flour and salt, and roast 
again half an hour, basting often. Thicken the gravy 
in the dripping-pan, and pour it over the mutton when 








Swsi-BREADS AND CavLirtoweER.—Boil two large 
sweet-breads and one head of cauliflower in separate 
vessels until they are tender. Cut the cauliflower in 
two, and place on a flat dish, with a sweet-bread on each 
half, and stand five minutes in the oven. Put ina 
sauce-pan a pint of rich sweet milk, an ounce of but- 
ter, a tea-spoonful of sifted flour, and a tea-spoonful 
of salt. Boil up to a rich sauce, and pour over the 
cauliflower and sweet-bread. 

QaEEn Corn (boiled).—Green corn is too often spoil- 
ed by being left too long in the water. Very young 
corn will cook In ten minutes, and any that is not ten- 
der in twenty minutes is too hard to be eaten at all. 
Husk the corn, remove the silk, and cut out all im- 
perfect places. Put the ears in an iron pot, cover with 
boiling water, cover the pot closely, and boil fifteen 
minutes. Corn is very delicious if boiled in the, in- 
side husk, removing it before serving. It can be loos- 
ened to remove the silk, and drawn up again. 
Currant JEtty.—Strip the fruit from the stalks; 
bruise the fruit; and if the currants are black, add a 
little water; put them in a preserving kettle; stir 
them about, till they have yielded their juice, over a 
moderate fire; turn them into a very fine hair sieve, 
and drain the jelly from the pulp. To every pint of the 
jelly allow one pound of refined sugar; boil for fifteen 
minutes. Keep in glasses covered with brandied pa- 
per and bladder. 

Porato Sat.ap.—Boil one egg hard; when cold, take 
out the yolk, and rub it to a pulp with a wooden 
spoon; add a raw yolk, a tea-spoonful of flour, one of 
vinegar, one of sweet-oil, a little salt and pepper, a 
salt-spoonful of mixed mustard, and a table-spoonful 
of sweet butter. Beat this mixture well together. 
Slice some cold boiled potatoes in thin slices, and over 
these pour the mixture. Serve cold. 

Pickiep Lrmons.—To six large lemons allow two 
quarts of boiling water, one quart of vinegar, half an 
ounce of cloves, half an ounce of white pepper, one 
ounce of grated ginger, half an ounce of stripped mace, , 
one ounce of mustard seed, half an ounce of grated 
horse-radish, and a few cloves of garlic. Put the lem- 
ons into a brine strong enough to bear an egg; let 
them remain six days, stirring the brine everyday. On 
the sixth day take the lemons out, throw them into 
two quarts of boiling water, and boil them fifteen min- 
utes. Let them dry and get perfectly cold on a fine 
hair sieve. Boil all the other ingredients in the vine- 
gar; put the lemons in stone jars, pour in the boiling 
vinegar, cover closely, and stand away to cool. When 
cold, make the covers air-tight, and keep for six 
months, when they will be fit for use. 

Aprioor Jam Tarts.—Pare ripe apricots, break them 
in halves, and remove the stones. To every pound of 
fruit allow a pound of finely powdered sugar. Strew 
the sugar over the fruit, and stand for twelve hours, 
Break the stones; blanch the kernels, and put them 
with the fruit and sugar in a preserving kettle. Sim- 
mer gently, removing the apricots as they are done, 
and skimming the sirup. Mash fruit, kernels, and sirup 
together, and put in jars to cool. Line tart-pans with 
puff-paste, fill with the jam, crossing the top with 
strips of paste. Bake in a quick oven. Serve cold, 
and sprinkled with sugar. 











INFINITELY LITTLE PEOPLE. 


r does appear singular that in this book- 
multiplying age there should be a large num- 
ber of men and women, not devoid of education 
and some intelligence, who have a positive dis- 
like to reading, and would be driven to the most 
vapid resources for killing time rather than open 
a book. I have met with some striking excep- 
tions to the rule that only unreflecting and ig- 
norant persons dislike reading. And by books 
I do not mean those dry books for instruction 
and improvement in history, science, etc., such 
as, according to delightful Elia, ‘‘no gentleman’s 
library should be without.” 

No; I mean ‘‘books which are books’— 
thrilling novels and romances which hold you 
enchanted to the last page. Conceive, only con- 
ceive, the terrible undevelopment, the dreary 
dullness, of that soul which will prefer a mcurn- 
ful, melancholy morning call to the rapture of 
lying on a sofa at home, and reading Wilkie Col- 
lins’s ** Man and Wife” or ‘*‘ Woman in White,” 
Hawthorne's ‘‘ Blythedale Romance,” or any of 
the volumes of Scott, Bulwer, cum multis aliis? 

Yet hear it, credite postert. Such people ex- 
ist. Tempt them in every possible way. Leave 
the most enticing volume upon the table. They 
will avoid it as if it were a snare or pitfall. Offer 
to lend it to them—foree it upon them; they 
will take it home, and return it after a certain 
time, with thanks. Do you imagine they have 
read it? Never will they allude to the contents 
unless you cross-question them severely. ‘Then 
they will say it was ‘‘ very interesting,” or ‘‘ very 
nice,”’ and immediately change the conversation. 
Do not press them beyond this; do not ask for 
any analysis or critical opinion of the book they 
say they have read. 

There are, too, those delicious coteries, who 
live in the midst of the nineteenth century with 
ideas of matters and things in general worthy of 
the Dark Ages—people who regard all intellectual 
superiority as something wicked, which should 
be punishable by law. Let the naturalist be- 
ware, however, how he attempts to dispel the 
mental darkness which these people love. Let 
any one endeavor to raise the bold, disjointed 
chat into something deserving the name of con- 
versation. ‘The alarm will be spread. ‘‘He 
thinks for himself; he wishes to make us think. 
He is a bad man.” Immediately these moral 
hedgehogs roll themselves up, and present an im- 
penetrable wall of bristles to the attack of ideas. 

We are in the habit of calling ‘‘ good sort of 
persons” those who merit the very opposite title ; 
whose lives are little, selfish, dirty, and mean; 
who pursue no great aims, entertain no elevated 
views, despise any sentiment and idea above their 
own circumscribed intelligence, and at every lofty, 
generous, enthusiastic impulse, decline every 
thing involving a self-sacrifice; whose philan- 
thropy, virtue, and religion are but vain, empty 
words, 

These bad sort of people—these infinitely lit- 
tle folk—thoroughly illustrate the truth of Dide- 
rot’s pithy saying, ‘‘ that the ingredients of hu- 
man happiness are a good digestion, a bad heart, 
and no conscience,” 





done. Serve on a very hot dish, 
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ALICE CARY. 


pit tng , February 12, anticipating the 
morni' immortality out of a sleep that had 
come after a long, long pain. Her passage into 
the everlasting light was followed by a line of 
loving that were loth to give her up even 
to the Angel of Glory. Her readers were her 
friends, her friends were her lovers. The readers 
of the Bazar, all the world over, will mourn with 
us'the loss of a ‘‘ sweet singer,” who will sing no 
more for us; for she has gone, with harp and 
crown, to rule and sing among the immortals. 

Alice Cary had the blood of chivalry and of 
religion in her veins, Among her ancestors was 
that Sir Robert Cary who, in the reign of Henry 
V., met and vanquished the Aragonese chevalier 
who challenged to combat any Englishman of 
gentle blood. The arms of the distinguished 
combatant became those of the Cary family, and 
a copy is hanging now in Alice’s library. Then 
there was a Walter Cary, who left France on the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, because he was 
a Huguenot, and settled in England. His son, 
Walter, came to New England, and near Ply- 
mouth Rock opened the first grammar-school in 
America. From him our Alice descended. 

She was born on a farm near 
Cincinnati, Ohio, April 26, 1820. 
Her sensitive organism made her 
peculiarly susceptible to the influ- 
ences of nature,‘and her admira- 
ble judgment taught her what to 
do with the wealth she. gathered 
from garden and field and forest. 
At the age of eighteen she began 
to write for the papers, principally 
for the National Era; and these 
contributions won for her the 
friendship of the poet Whittier, 
which she held through all her 
life. Her sister Phoebe, five years 
younger, began also to write. 
‘There were five other sisters, all 
greatly gifted women. 

But the mother went away in a 
consumption, the sisters married, 
and have all departed this life ex- 
cept Phoebe, who is the last of that 
extraordinary sisterhood. Upon 
the second marriage of their fa- 
ther, and the removal from home 
of the other sisters, Alice and 
Phoebe determined to come to 
New York. ‘This was in 1850. 
It vias a bold but not a rash un- 
dertaking. ‘They had youth and 
health and friends, and some mon- 
ey to sustain them until they could 
make a settlement. It was not 
long before many persons of litera- 
ry taste and high culture became 
their friends, and the parties that 
met at their tea-table have em- 
braced many of the most noted 
American and European authors 
and artists, 

In busy New York, where con- 
gregate so many men and women 
distinguished in every department 
of art and literature, there are still 
very few centres for society of this 
kind. There are rallying-places 
in plenty for persons of fashion 
and leisure; but people of ideas 
and culture—who really consti- 
tute the best society—tre diffused 
through the mass, and gather to- 
gether but rarely and at: few 
points, ‘To those the sisters’ hos- 
pitable house was a godsend. It 
soon became famed as the centre 
of a choice coterie which might 
have rivaled the French salons of 
the eighteenth century; and the 
loss which the literary society of 
New York sustained when its doors 
were closed can only be realized by 
those who remember the charm of 
these delightful reunions of the 
most gifted of the great metropolis. 

In 1850 a joint volume of poems 
written by Alice and Phoebe ap- 
peared in Philadelphia. ‘The next 
year appeared the first series of the 
**Clovernook Papers,” which have 
been so greatly admired on both 


sides of the Atlantic. In 1853 
the second series was equally successful. In 1854 
appeared ‘* The Clovernook Children.” Her in- 


tellect and heart grew through all the succeeding 
years ; and her industrious hand produced stories 
and poems which will always be regarded as 
valuable contributions to American literature. 
Her novels are, ‘‘ Hagar: a Story of To-day” 
(1852), ‘* Married, not Mated” (1856), and ‘* The 
Bishop's Son” (1867). Her ‘* Pictures of Coun- 
try Life” (1859) was received with great favor. 
‘* Ballads, Lyrics, and Hymns” (Hurd & Hough- 
ton, 1866), ‘*‘ The Lover's Diary” (Ticknor & 
Fields, 1867), and ‘* Snow Berries,” a juvenile, 
are the latest of her productions. Besides these, 
her still uncollected contributions in prose and 
verse to the Bazar, Harper's Monthly, the At- 
lantic, the Independent, the Ledger, and other 
journals show her great industry and manifold 
resources, Perhaps there are none of her Ameri- 
can sisters in song who will not consent to con- 
sider Alice Cary the chief of their beautiful choir. 
Edgar Allan Poe regarded the following one of 
the very finest poems produced in America : 


Of all the beautiful pictures 
That hang on Memory’s wall, 

Is one of a dim old forest, 
That seemeth best of all: 


Not for the violets golden 
That sprinkle the vale below; 





ybreak, Alice Cary awoke in the. 








I once had a little brother, 
With eyes that were dark and deep : 
In the - 4 of that olden forest 


inds that blow, 
We roved there the beautiful summers— 
e summers of long ago; 
But his feet on the hills grew weary, 
And one of the autumn eves 
I made for my little brother 
A bed of the yellow leaves. 


Sweetly his pale arms folded 
y neck in a meek embrace, 
As the light of immortal beauty 
Silently covered his face; 
And when the arrows of sunset 


Seemeth best of all. 
Miss Cary’s fondness for flowers was very 





the dry composition of his nature. He surprised 
a friend who sat near him by his exhibition of 
feeling while the address was delivered; and at 
the close, in explanation of his great emotion, he 
said: ‘*f have read every line that woman ever 
published. I have never spoken to her; but I 
tell you she was the largest-hearted woman that 
ever lived!” 

She never outgrew her sensitiveness. _To the 
last she was-as quick to perceive whether what 
she had written was pleasing to her friends, and 
gave pleasure to the public, as when she first be- 
gan authorship. - It was not morbidness, but the 
sensibility of genius, that was touched by failure 
or success, 

She had been long an invalid, sometimes a 
great sufferer, and yet she had kept to her work 
very steadily. In Packard’s Monthly for Feb- 
ruary, 1870, an article by Dr. Deems, describing 
the home of the two sisters, says: ‘‘The two 
windows to the left in thesecond-story let light 
into the work-shop of Alice Cary. In that de- 
lightful room the patient, toiling, suffering in- 
valid has wrought with her pen for years, hero- 
ically holding down the pain that has tugged at 
her nerves, and never allowing it to creep into 
her charming poems and stories, which are open, 
sunny, breezy as the country, and full of théodors 





ALICE CARY.—[Psorocrapnep ny Rockwoop anp Co., From A Proture py Franors B. Carrenter.] 


great. She had what is better than all botanical 
knowledge—a poetic knowledge of the sweetest 
usages and significances of all the flowers that 
grew. . She does not generalize when writing of 
them. She sets each in its particular place, and 
gives it a fresh grace by the appropriate sur- 
roundings of ideas. A young Southern lady, 
who from childhood has been a loving student 
of Alice Cary’s poetry, remarked to us at the 
funeral that she believed she could find each 
flower of our Middle States, and many of those 
of the South, mentioned with appreciation in 
some part of Alice Cary’s: poems. 
She never knew 


“That which is woman’s greatest good— 
The blessedness of motherhood ;” 


but she never lost her fondness for children. 
Little girls felt much at home with her. She 
caught the individuality of each child into her 
own nature, and reproduced it in her communi- 
cations with the child. Her ‘‘Snow Berries” 
will always be a great favorite with the little 
people. 

She had created for herself many friends 
whom she never saw, and many who had never 
seen her until they beheld her lying in her last 
sleep in the house of prayer. Among these was 
one gentleman well known in scientific circles— 
a man supposed to have little of poetic juice in 





of wild flowers and of new-mown hay. Books for 
children, books for lovers, books for grave and 
thoughtful people, have grown up in that room. 
How she does it is amazing. For years a suffer- 
er, she has produced so much that is so good 
that she is ‘as a wonder unto many’ of her ro- 
bust fellow-laborers of both sexes.” 

The readers cf the Bazar will remember the 
exquisite poem by Alice Cary, ‘‘ The Flight of 
the Birds,” published last fall, just when our 
feathered songsters were taking their flight toa 
warmer clime. 


Therefore I pray, and can but pray, 
Lord keep, and bring them bac hen May 


Shall come, with shining train, 
Thick broideréd with leaves of. wheat, 
And butterflies, and field-pinks sweet, 


And yellow bees, and rain. 
Yea, bring them back across the seas 
In clouds of golden witnesses— 
The nd, the grave, the gay; 
_ And, if holy will it be, ' 
ce me alive, once more to see 
he glad and glorious day. 


The touching prayer was not granted; and 
when the birds return they will no longer find 
her who knew their language so well, and who, 
like the swan, warbled her sweetest songs when 
dying. She is the first lady contributor to the 
Bazar who has died, and its half million of read- 
ers will be numbered among her mourners, 








In private life Alice Cary was a most attract- 
ive woman. She was so pure, so truthful, so 
elevated! She had no petty jealousies, no sting- 
ing wit, no unwomanly ambitions. Women of 
the most diverse culture and habits of thought 
recognized her as a true sister. When men love 
a woman it may be of nature; but when women 
love her it is of grace—the grace the loved one 
has created.’ Her sufferings during the last eight- 
een months have sometimes been terrible; but 
no one who has read the stories and the poems 
she has produced during that season of darkness 
could imagine that they had come from a bed of 
sickness and torture. ‘They have in them no 
suggestion of a sick head or a sick heart. 

On Tuesday, February 7, she wrote her last 
poem, the last line of which is ‘‘ The rainbow 
comes but with the cloud.” ‘Even after that she 
attempted in her bed'to make a cap for an aged 
woman who greatly loved her, and whose sobs 
in 'the Church of the Strangers, when her death 


- was announced, moved the whole audience to 


tears.’ But her fingers failed, and the needle 
stands in the unfinished cap; for her own crown 
was ready, and she could not stay away from her 
coronation. She fell in a deep sleep, out of which 
she once exclaimed, ‘‘I want to go away.” She 
passed away as she had always desired—wak- 
ing into the better land out of a 
slumber inthis. ‘‘ For so he giv- 
eth his beloved sleep.” 

The 14th of February was a day 
of storm and of immense snow- 
fall. Through it all hundreds 
went to the Church of the Stran- 
gers, where the services at her 
obsequies were conducted by her 
friend and pastor, Reverend Dr. 
Deems. Early in Dr. Deems’s 
ministry in New York she took a 
deep interest in the success of the 
church that was to be unsectarian, 
and free for all strangers. It was 
the last in which she was able to 
hear the Gospel, but her interest 
in it deepened to her dying day. 
Often in her sickness she expressed 
the wish that she could contrive 
some way to obtain a church for 
the congregation, which was then 
worshiping in the chapel of the 
University. _ When she learned 
that Commodore Vanderbilt had 
given the Mercer Street Church 
to Dr. Deems for his Christian 
work ‘she was overjoyed into 
-speechlessness, and could not 
have been more grateful if some 
great personal favor had been 
conferred on her. Her anxiety 
to be present at the opening ex- 
ercises was intense. But she 
could not. She went into the 
church at last, to lie in quiet and 
beauty among flowers and music 
and friends, while her pastor tear- 
fully and heartily interpreted the 
love and grief of a large assembly, 
in which were many poor, some 
servants, many who loyed her in 
her books, and almost every man 
and woman in New York who is 
distinguished in literature.. And 
while he talked great men bowed 
their heads and wept. She was 
carried to Greenwood, a score of 
devoted friends following her 
through the storm, and seeing her 
precious dust laid beside that of 
her sister Elmina. _ Immediately 
the heavens covered her resting- 
place with drapery as white as her 
soul, and as soft and noiseless as 
her charity. 

We conclude this sketch with 
one of her poems, which she called 
‘*Dying Hymn,” and which Dr. 
Deems recited in his address. To 
appreciate the marvelous appropri- 
ateness which makes these verses 
seem like a prophecy it is neces- 
sary to know that she exceeding- 
ly enjoyed singing and walking. 
As she declined in health she 
grew freshly fond of the hymns 
of her childhood, and. frequently 
asked her, friends to sing such 
hymns as, ‘‘ Jesus, lover of my 
soul,” ‘* Show pity, Lord, O Lord, 
forgive,” ‘* A charge to keep I have;” and she 
loved to have them sung to old tunes. When 
in health, in walking the streets, she would fre-- 
quently say, ‘‘I do not envy those who ride, so 
long as I can walk on my feet.” This made 
her lameness seem so much harder. This whole 
hymn describes what we know was her physical 
and mental, and what we trust was her spiritual 
condition in dying. Her frequent quotation 
from Holy Scripture, when in intense pain, was, 
‘Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him.” 


Earth, with its dark and dreadful ills, 
Recedes and fades away: 

Lift up your heads, ye heavenly hills; 
Ye gates of death, give way! . 


a is full of a song ; 

y blindness is my sight; 

The shadows that I feared so long 
Are all alive with light. 


The while my oe faintly beat, 
My faith doth so abound, 

I feel grow firm beneath my feet 
The green, immortal ground. 


That faith to me a courage gives, 
Low as the grave to go: 

I know that my Redeemer lives— 
That I shall live I know. 


The palace walls I almost see 
Where dwells my Lord and King. 
O grave! where is thy victory? 
death! where is thy sting? 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Scurzex.—We do not know any thing about your 
pseudonym ; nor have we time or inclination to inves- 
tigate the authorship of the long list of quotations you 
send us. You had better consult the dictionary of 
poetical quotations, which we have not space to pub- 
lish in our columns. 

Mus, Exia R.—It is of no use to send your bust 
measnre in the mail following your order for patterns, 
as by the time it reaches us the order is usually filled, 
and the pattern on the way to you. When the bust 
measure is not given in the order, we send the average 
size, thirty-four or thirty-six inches. We do uot ex- 
change patterns under these circumstances, or ever, 
unless the mistake is our own; nor do we replace pat- 
terns lost in the mails. Both the polonaise end the 
vest casaques will probably be worn during the coming 
season. There is no use in sending any measure ex- 
cept that of the bust, which is taken, as we have fre- 
quently explained, by passing a measure all the way 
round the body just ander the arms, across the largest 
part of the shoulder-biades, and two inches above the 
fullest part of the bust. 

Mantion.—A fool can ask more questions in five min- 
utes than a wise man can answer in a month. You 
are at liberty to make the application. We spare no 
time or pains to answer questions of real importance 
that fall within our province; but we reserve the right 
to be silent when we please, and our space is too valua- 
ble to devote it to irrelevant questions, or those that 
would not interest the public at large as well as the 
individual questioners, 

Mrs. M. A. E.—Send a post-office order, payable to 
Harper & Brothers, which is much safer than sending 
money by mail. 

Kirry.—There is no harm, certainly, tn'giving your 
photograph to a gentleman friend who really desires 
it; but good taste would dictate the restriction of such 
gifts to a very narrow circle. It does not, however, 
commit you to any marked preference of the indi- 
vidual thus favored. 

Maniz.—Thanks for your appreciative letter. Cheer- 
ing words are always pleasant. 

Ciara.—Your question has once been answered in 
the Bazar. 

Anita.—We can recommend no special cosmetics, 
Read the “‘ Bazar Book of Decorum” and the “ Ugly 
Girl” articles. 

Autor T, L.—The design printed on the paper used 
for decalcomanie is first coated with a cement prepared 
for the purpose. As soon as the design becomes sticky, 
that is, in five or ten minutes, place it against the ar- 
ticle to be decorated and press it firmly down till it 
adheres. Moisten the back of the paper with a damp 
sponge or cloth, leave it for a minute or two, then wet 
the back of the paper thoroughly, and carefully peel it 
olf with a pair of scissors or the hand, leaving the col- 
ored design adhering to the article to be decorated. 
Wash the picture carefully with water and a fine 
camel's-hair pencil, and dry it with a moist piece of 
fine linen. Leave the work to dry and harden for a 
day or two, then finish with a coat of varnish. This 
is an easy and pleasant species of home amusement. 

Romz.—See the answer to “ Anita.” 

Souo0.-Girt.—We have already catalogued the 
Seven Wonders of the World, as you would have seen 
had you read the Bazar regularly. 

Oxruan.—Send your pigment to a geologist, who 
will analyze it, and tell you whether it is of value. 

Posttirro Stemirm.—We do not think that the 
work you mention has ever been translated. 

Mrs, N. R. R.—Long polonaises of white Swiss mus- 
lin, or of bishop’s lawn, will be worn again in the sum- 
mer. The dress beneath may be either low or high 
necked, though the latter is preferred. Lace points 
of fine llama or thread will be worn also.” Guipure 
lace and passementerie (gimp) will be the most stylish 
trimming for black grenadine. At present we can not 
suggest any improvement in the trimming of your 
white and black poplin. Open the seams of your 
black velvet sacque to the waist, and trim up the open- 
ings. A long polonaise and short ruffled skirt is the 
best design for a black silk for spring. Ruffles and 
fringe, or lace, on the skirt. 

Ze.1a.—Use flat bias folds of silk, as you do not wish 
to trim your suit with crape. Put from five to seven 
overlapping folds around the lower skirt, three on the 
upper skirt, and two on the basque. The cut paper 
pattern of the Vest-Casaque Suit, illustrated in Bazar 
No. 48, Vol. III., will be suitable for your black silk 
for light mourning. You will need eighteen or twenty 
yards. 

L. W. R.—The false chatelaine braids that ladies 
with thin hair fasten on top of their heads, and loop 
under below, are as constantly sold at the hair-dressers’ 
as high chignons were a couple of years ago. They 
will cost from $15 upward if made of real hair. There 
are several varieties of braids with topsies plaited in 
beneath the hair. These topsies and the jute switches 
are sometimes braided in beneath the natural hair by 
ladies who have long thin hair. 

J. H. G.—The Elizabethan ruffs of fluted muslin are 
entirely out of fashion. Plain lace collars, or else 
edged with Valenciennes, are worn on most occasions, 
Lace is arranged by the modiste in the neck of hand- 
some dresses, 

C.Lavupinr.—Long trained skirts are never worn to 
church in the city. The Pompadour roll is a roll of 
stuffed silk, or a topsy, with the hair combed straight 
up from the forehead over it. Three dollars a yard is 
the lowest price for any gros grain that could be called 
“heavy.” You could not wear a white tarlatan in the 
street. 

Down East.—The initials “1.H.S.” on a cross stand 
for Jesu Hominum Salvator—“ Jesus the Saviour of 
men.”"—Grenadine made over black silk is worn by 
young widows in the deepest mourning. 

Jrssiz L.—Colored veils are not worn for dress. 
When worn at all, blue is the best color, A yard of 
dotted net, hemmed all around, or edged with lace, is 
gathered on a string, and worn in front of the bonnet 
or hat. 

Srmmmamis,—Semiramis was the wife of Nimrod, the 
King of Assyria, and, according to tradition, the daugh- 
ter of the goddess Derceto, On her husband's death 
she became absolute ruler of the kingdom. She built 
the city of Babylon, in which work she employed two 
millions of men, waged war successfully against sur- 
rounding nations, and was the most powerful sover- 
eign of the age. After reigning forty-two years she 
addicated in favor of her son Ninyas, and disappeared 
forever from the eyes of men. Tradition afiirmed that 
she was changed into a dove, and for this reason the 
dove was held as a sacred bird among the Assyrians. 
It is fair to say that some of the modern iconoclasts 
dispute the very existence of Semiramis, like that of 
Romulus and Remus, and ascribe her and her achieve- 
ments to the reign of fable.—Stout figures look best in 
plain waists. 





X. Y. Z.—“ Death and Sisyphus,” by E. L. Bulwer, 
was published in Harper's Magazine for May, 1866. 
‘The Number can be ordered separately from this office. 

Besstz C.—The over-skirt, of which a cut paper pat- 
tern is given with the Worth Basque House Dress illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 1, Vol. IV., is being made up in 
spring suite. The sleeve of that suit is also very popu- 
lar, and will continue so. Passementerie (gimp) is 
more used for black silk than braiding. If the latter 
is preferred, you should put it at once on the garment. 
Very good summer silks are selling for $1 a yard in 
black and gray; but gayer colors cost $1 50. 

Mars. E. N.—We have already given patterns of ev- 
ery garment an infant wears, bibs, dresses, skirts, etc. 
Both long and short clothes have been illustrated. 
You will find these in your files of back volumes, or 
can order the papers from this office. 

Youne Dress-Maxer.—Make your pink silk a demi- 
train. Cut the edge of the skirt in deep points, and 
bind with your yard of pink satin. Beneath the points 
place a white Swiss pleated flounce eight or ten inches 
wide. Then make a Swiss muslin over-skirt by pat- 
tern with the Worth Basque House Dress illustrated 
in Bazar No. 1, Vol. IV., trimming with two narrow 
pleated ruffies. A low-necked basque of Swiss muslin, 
made by a pattern in Supplement of Bazar No. 8, Vol. 
IV., will be very pretty. Itshould have no lining, but 
be worn over a pink silk waist, and trimmed with 
pleatings and lace. If you dislike muslin over-dresses, 
use rose-colored crape, and edge with a pleating. 

L. S. L.—A clear gray or an ashes-of-roses poplin, 
with two skirts and a paletot, will be a pretty spring 
suit fora girlof sixteen. Warm scarlet, crimson, roze, 
buff, clear green, and dark French blue are becoming 
colors for brunettes. 

Jrxniz.— You can order a breakfast sacque braided all 
over at any of the furnishing houses or modistes’, but 
will find tl.em expensive, certainly not less than $25. 
Don’t get :. shawl suit for traveling. Remodel your 
black brilliantine by hints given in the New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 9, Vol. IV. A pretty straw 
gipsy bonnet, trimmed with black gros grain ribbon 
two inches wide and blue flowers, will answer for April. 
Why not get one of the cheap black and white striped 
silks for a plain spring suit, and make with polonaise 
and single skirt trimmed with black and white fringe 
and passementerie, or else get a light poplin suit of 
very light brown trimmed with a darker shade ? 





FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 

Miss ‘‘C.,” of Troy, N. Y., in three years 
and eleven months, earned with a Wheeler & 
Wilson Sewing Machine $2308 92, in stitching 
638,652 collars, equal to 216 miles ‘and 1528 
feet of seam, making 117,102,300 stitches, an 
average of 100,000 per day and 12,500 per 
hour.—[Com. } 








WIincHEsTER’s HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND 
Sopa is a certain Cure for Consumprion.-{ Com. ] 





Drunkenness permanently cured. For evidence, 
send stamp to Dr. C. C. Brrrs, 12 East 12th St., N.Y. 
] 





Coryine Wurrt.—By the meaus of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the tpplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns ofall sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


And TAN, use PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION. It is reliable and harmless. Sold by Drug- 
gists every where. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. Perry, 
Dermatologist, 49 Bond St., New York. 


SWISS CARVED GOODS. 
The Swiss Manufacturing Co., 36 East 14th 
St., Corner University Place, up stairs. 


NEW AND USEFUL INVENTION 


FOR 
SEWING MACHINES. 
CHURCH’S PATENT MACHINE- FILLED 
SHUTTLE - BOBBINS, 








Fitted for the following machines: Singer’s, Weed 
F. F., Elias Howe, Florence, Grover & Baker, and Em- 
pire. Try it! It is cheaper, gives a perfect tension, 
does better work, and saves time and trouble of wind- 
ing. Sample package 2200 yards best six-cord thread, 
assorted numbers to 100, with set of equipments, 
with directions for using, sent, postage paid, on re- 
ceipt of $1 256. In ordering, state style of machine. 
Address MERRICK THREaD CO., 
Holyoke, Mass. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States, 


46,000 


Now in Use. 





No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the 
same popularity. 
8@™ Send for Price-Lists. 
Address BUFFALO, N.Y., 
Or CHICAGO, ILL. 





GENTS WANTED—($225 a Mont) by 
the AMIERICAN KNITTING MA- 
CHINE CO. BOSTON, Mass., or ST. LOUIS, Mo. 





BALL, BLACK, & CO,, 


665 & 567 Broadway M. Y., 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THEIR LARGE STOCK 


or 
and the Low Prices at which they are 
selling them. 

‘These Watches greatly excel any oth- 
ers made in this country in Finish, Va- 
riety, and in fine Time-keeping Quali- 
ties, and are far cheaper than any oth- 
er American Watch, quality and price 
fully considered. 


os 


GOODS SENT BY EXPRESS C.0.D. 
Thomson's New Styles 


Glove- Fitting Corset, 





pyright 


in Names, 
Will be Prosecuted. 


All Infringers of our Patents, 
or of our Co 


THE VENTILATING OR SUMMER CORSET. 
Entirely NEW in Style and Perfect in Shape. 
The Curvilinear, rich and elegant in finish. 

Also, a lower cost “‘ Glove=Fitting” than ever 
before offered ; which, with our former regular qual- 
ities, make the assortment complete. 

These _<s celebrated PATENT GLOVE-FIT- 
TING CORSETS are constantly gaining favor in the 
United States as well as in foreign countries. 




















Always ask for Thomson’s GENUINE GLOVE- 
THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., 
Sole Patentees, 391 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 
- Under-Feed Shuttle 
re 
= =e $25 cheaper than 
N ea For Simplicity, Dasabill 
mp. , Durabili- 
AK —/ ty and Beauty they stand 
i Jy wnrivalied ! For Str1cH- 
‘| ING, 
y< Jy FEL‘, Quilting, CorD- 
GaTHenrina, Gathering & 
sewing on gathers, they 
are unexcelled ! 
For particulars address 
CLEVELAND, O, or 
AGENTS WANTED. er Lowry Mo. 
FOR 
e iJ 
Hand and Machine Sewing. 
J.& P. COATS’ 
SIX-CORD IN ALL NUMBERS, 
From No. 8 to 100 inclusive. 
FOR SALE BY 
All Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions. 
. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 
Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.O. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 
O N TRI AL —To give readers a taste of 
4 e its quality, that first-class 
ENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
AL, will be sent in clubs of twenty copies or more, 
half a year, at 75 cents each! clubs of ten, at 80 cents 
each ; clubs of five, at 90 cents each ; a single copy, six 
months, $1. Sample copies Frrr. No deviation. This 
ress 
S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 
OOSEY’S COMPLETE OPERAS for 
Voice and Piano-forte, words in two languages. 
Price $1 each. Now ready: Don Juan, Fidelio, I Bar- 
nightly. BOOSEY & CO., No.4 Bond St., and W. A. 
POND & CO., No. 547 Broadway. 
ANTED—AGENTS ($20 _ day). to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
“ lock stitch” (alike on both sides), and is fully 
licensed. The best and cheapest family Sew- 
ing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
K, & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pitts- 


FITTING, every Corset being Stamped. 
SEWING MACHINES! 
iG, TUCKING, 
Maes ING, BINDING, BRAIDING, 
dol’ 4a 
masses Wikon Sewing Machine Co., 
GETTING UP CLUBS. 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 
To? $3 magazine, the PHR: 
offer good for three months. Add 
biere, Sonnambula, Martha, Trovatore. Issned_fort- 
MACHINE. Has the wnder-feed, makes the 
ON, C . 
burgh, Pa.; Chicago, Mil.; ar St. Louis, Mo. 





A T. STEWART & CO. 
e 
have opened 
AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT OF 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, : 


of every variety, viz.: 


LINENS, SHEETINGS, SHIRTINGS, DAMASKS, 
DAMASK TABLE-CLOTHS. 


NAPKINS, TOWELS, TOWELING. 
BLEACHED AND BROWN COTTON SHEETINGS. 


SHIRTINGS, FLANNELS, BLANKETS, QUILTS, 
COUNTERPANES, &c., &c. 


‘FORMING the LARGEST and MOST ATTRACT. 


IVE STOCK, BOTH AS TO QUALITY 
AND PRICE, TO BE FOUND 
IN THIS CITY OR 
ELSEWHERE. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 


OURNING DEPARTMENT. 


SPRING STOCK now open, comprising all the 
ne desirable goods fur FULL or SECOND MOURN- 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, corner Nineteenth Street. 


AMILY AND HOTEL FURNISHING 
DEPARTMENT. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 
have now opened their Spring Stock of 
4-4 Shirting Linens, Bed and Pillow-Case Linens. 
Damask Table-Cloths and Napkins (en suite). 
Damaske and Towelings by the yard. 
Plain Huck and Fancy Damask Towels, in great vae 


riety. 
Silk and Linen Lunch Cloths and Napkins. 
White Goods, in all the Popular Makes. 
Summer and Opera Flannels, Quilts, &c. 
The balance of our BLANKET STOCK will be 
closed out at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
N. B.—Sheets and Pillow-Cases made to order. 


BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH STREET. 


paesce AND ENGLISH PRINTS, 
PERCALES, . 
SEERSUCKERS AND PIQUES, 
POPLINS and SERGES, in PLAIDS and PLAIN 
COLORS, for SPRING SUITS, with 
FRINGES and SATIN STRIPES, for the trimmings, 
to match. 
Just received, and now open. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, corner Nineteenth Street. 














‘Gut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 

PAPER PATTERNS of the beautifal Paris Costumes 
which it is intended shall appear frequently in Har- 
per’s Bazar. These Patterns are Graprp vo Fir any 
fieurr, from 30 to 46 inches Bust Meastre, aud are 
Jitted with the greatest accuracy, THE NAMFS AND DIREC- 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON EAOIL 
SEPARATE PIECE OF THE PATTERN, 80 a8 to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. 

The following patterns are now ready: 

Vol. IIT. 
WATTEAU-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT ...No. 
TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT. .............. bs 
POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT... 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS................00+ 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT 
PEASANT -BASQUE WALKING SUIT 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS 


VEST-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT 
DOUBLE- BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 
oc 


HALF-FITTING CLOAK WALKING SUIT.. “ 
Vol. 1V. 

WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS 

LADY'S GORED WRAPPER 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and 

UST MEASURE. The same Patterns cox tir cents 
in gold in Paris. The whole set of Nine S 
sent for $200. No patterns separated or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


FLOWERING PLANTS by Mail 


Sent with safety to any Post-Office. Priced Circular, 
with instructions for culture, free. 
My Illustrated Catalogue of New and Rare Prants 
mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 


67 NASSAU ST., N.Y. —? 


VERBENS SEED.—SEND 25 CENTS FOR 

a packet ot our en: 5 by ga Seed; saved from 
llecti 100 named kinds. 

— - T. SMITH & SONS, Brentwood, N. . Loa 


ENUINE NORWAY OATS, CueEsTER 
County Mammotn Corn, and Atsikr CLover. 
Sample packages sent free to all Farmers: also a copy 
of the Amerroan Srook Journat, by inclosing stamp to 
N. P. BOYER & CO., Parkesburg, Chester Co., Pa. 
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COMIC SONGS 


ARRANGED TO 


PIANO MUSIC. 


ANY TWENTY MAILED ON RECEIPT OF $1. 


Each song has a Piano accompaniment, and is beau- 
tifully printed on sheet music paper. Please order by 
number. 


. A Motto for Every Man. 

. All Among the Hay... 

. Annette’s Granny De: 
An Old Man would be W 


. Better Late than 
. Boston Belles. 
. Bootblack's Song. 
320. Bother the Fashion..... 
. Bother the Men...... 
. Bowid Sojer Boy 
Broken Down 
Bulls and Bears... 
- Cackle; Cackle, Cackle.......ccccccsecces 
. Call Her Back and Kiss Her 
« Captain JINKS .....cccccccccccccccccece 
. Champagne Charlie. ..........0sceeseccoseees 
. Chestnut-Street Belles...... 
Clown in the Pantomim 
dose setbeceeccarcncsuncs Benedict 
Re MMsnauksns scies eccaneg se ie ahed, 73a Lloyd 
33. Dancing Darkey ...Moesleim 
Dancing Fairy.. 





gety Wife....... 
y RR RIB DOAGs 5 6 dvcese cacicscce 
AMGEN MOOR cc ccccncne, acpescooseceases 
L Gay CAPAMGE, 2.0... ccossccccecccccecseccess 
346. Give a Man a Chance..........0.-eee0e 
VIGO PONG occ. Soiccicdscccadecwsssaveses 
. Go it While You're Young.............-. 
2, Hamlet, Prince of Deninark..... 
Have Patience till To-morrow ..........-..+ F 
- I Really Don’t Thiuk I shall Marr, oe 
DR BO MO ive di weak ecsasactasecssciong 
5. I Will Stand by my Friend.............. 
) PN Ask My MOther......00.0.ccsescccese 
968. Til Tell Nobody... .......cccccccsccccce 
B. I'm Not Myzelf at All.......cccccccccccccce 
Edt OCb FORDE 66 BAILY 5/06 cosesscsacesnces 
eC aes -Raymond 
It’s Not the Mil r . Clifton 
- Jemima Brown ............ . 
. Jog Along, Boy: 
. Ka-foozle-um. 
. Kaie Kearn 
3. Kitty Tyrrell. 
- Lancasnire Lass . 
. Laugh While You 
Live in My Heart........ 
. Love was Once a Little Boy. 
oer creer Minasi 
..- Freeman 
----Blewitt 





1s Do eccee 
Ou Pretty Blue-eyed Witch. ..-Taylor 
d Simon, the Cellarer Hatton 
One Good Turn Deserves Another.. Edw. Rankine 
- Paddle your Own Canoe.......... 208008 
. Pretty Girl Milking her Cow................ ris 
NOUS MONI as occ na nciccccscsiiaccseeea 
. Riding Down Broadway... ae .. Andrews 
. Rolling Home in the Morning ...Egerton 
. Romeo and Juliet...... Citcenus ..-Raymond 
i RUNG, BAG, ios i cate ovine ccndisccecsosecasesahs Lover 
. Sports at Fire Island. .. Raymond 
2. School of Jolly Dogs Copeland 
. Tapping at the Garden Gate. oe 
ke ne Way to BO Happy... 5... cccccdcccas 
. Those Tassels on the Boots 








6. Why Don’t the Men 
fs Witte? Machree..s.ccccccccccescee 
. Widow Mahoney..........-..+- 
. Waltzing Down at Long Branch 
. Where there’s a Will there’s a Way Saer 
. Wait for the Turn of the Tide Clifton 
The above can be obtained through any News Agen- 
cy, or by inclosing the price (five cents each) to 


BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
24 Beekman Street, N. Y. 


THE NEW EMPIRE 
SEWING MACHINES 


Prove a perfect success! The Com- 
pany stands prepared to meet all de- 
mands on most desirable terms. Ap- 
ply for Circulars, i; a &c., to 
EMPIRE S. M. CO., 
294 Bowery, N.Y. 











PECIAL NOTICE. 


12 Best Mixed Gladiolus for - ~- $100 
10 Best Double Tnberoses for - - 100 
5 Best Lilies, including the Golden 
Banded - aCe ee 
20 Papers Flower Seeds, choice annuals 1 00 
15 Papers Vegetable Seeds - = 100 
150 Seeds Trophy Tomato - - - 2% 
Or the six collections - - - 500 


By mail (postpaid) upon receipt of price. 
Tilustrated and descriptive Catalogues sent free to 
all applicants. Address Cc. L. ALLEN & CO., 
74 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


AND Frower, Frorr, 
FRESH GARDEN Heru, TreeanpSurvn, 
anp Everareren Srevs, postpaid by Mail. 25 different 
es of either class for $100. The six classes, $5 00. 
atalogues gratis. Agents wanted. Seeds on com- 
mission. B. M. WATSON, Plymouth, Mass. 
HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE. 
THE SIMPLEST, OMEAPEST, AND BEST IN USE! HAS BUT 
ONE NREPLE! A CHILD OAN BUN 1T! 
Agents wanted in every Town. 
Send for Circular and sample Stocking to 
HINKLEY KNITTING MACH. CO., Bath, Me. 











WONDEREUL NOVELTY.—The Com- 

bination Pocket Mirror, Writing Tablet, and Pin 
Case, A perfect little bijou. An absolute necessity for 
the porte-monnaie, pocket, or work-box of every lady 
and gentleman. Needed by all. In elegant gilt case, neat, 
pretty, and useful. Try one. Sent prepaid, carefully 
packed, for only 25 cts. ; 5 for #1; 12 for $2, by addressing 
the sole proprietors, HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 





D. WILSON & CO., 327 Pear! St., N. Y., far- 
s nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 


ELEGANT DESIGNS 
IN WALNUT AND ASH, 


With Mottled-Oak Ornaments, - - - - - - - - $2 
Same, with Nottingham Lace Curtains included, $3 





The annexed cut repre- 
sents the WASHSTAND 
CORNICE, with Notting- 
ham Lace Curtains sus- 
pended over the Wash- 
stand by a simple attach- 
ment which secures it to 
the wall, and is as readily 
adjusted as a picture- 
frame. 

Nothing is so unpleas- 
ant to a tidy housekeeper 
as to see the walls behind 
the Washstand bespatter- 
”# ed with water and soiled 
with dust. To obviate the 
4H difficulty, strips of paper, 
muslin, or lace are pinned 
upon the wall; but these 
cover one defect by dis- 
playing another. 

This WASHSTAND 
CORNICE not only serves 
as a became 3g tr protection 
to the wall, but makes the 
Washstand 


A Beautiful Article of Furniture. 


Attached to the Cornice are two arms, swinging on 
a pivot, to which may be added a Lamurrquin of ei- 
ther Muslin, Rep, or Lace; or they can be swung out 
and used for a Towel-Rack. fs 

Sent to any part of the country on receipt of amount. 

Parties out of town ordering will be particular to 
give name of Town and State, and full Shipping di- 
rections. 

All orders addressed to 


LORD & TAYLOR, Sole Agents, 
Cor. Broadway & 20th St., New York. 


RICKS -$eene 
py, al Gide 


Tue First Evrrton or One Hunprepv ann Firty 
THOUSAND oa of Vick’s Illustrated Cata- 
logue of Seeds and Floral Guide is pub- 
lished and ready to send out—100 pages, and an En- 
graving of almost every desirable Finwer and Vege- 
table. It is elegantly printed on fine tinted paper, il- 
lustrated with Three Hundred fine Wood Engravings 
and Two beautiful 

COLORED PLATES. 
The most beautiful and the most instructive Floral 
Guide published. A German Edition published, 
in all other respects similar to the English. 

Sent free to all my eustomers of 1870, as rapidly as 
possible, without application. Sent to all others who 
order them for Tem Cents, which is not half the 
cost. Address 


JAMES VICK, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


RRB P ARR PR RRR ES 











TO THE WORKING CLASS.—Weare now prepared to 
nish all classes with constant emplo: tat home, the whole ct 
the time or for the momen Business new, lightand 
profitable. Persons eaaeally earn from 50c. to $5 per 
evening, and a pro} jonal sum by devoting their whole time 
to the busin: girls earn nearly as much as 


business, we make 3 8 

well satisfied, we willsend $1 to pay for the trouble of writing. 

Full particulars, a vab sample, which willdo to commence 
2 People’s Literary Companion— 

est and best family newspapers published—aoll 

sentfree by mail. Reader, if you want permanent, profitable 

work, address E. C. ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


The subscriber is desirous of securing the services 
of many more competent Agents, of both sexes. He 
knows well how to anticipate the feelings of that class 
of benefactors known as Book Agents, and can confi- 
dently assure such persons that the books he is now 
selling through that channel are works that an Agent 
may feel a pleasure in offering to the public. Another 
advantage that his Agents possess is that his books 
are all published by Messrs. Harrer & Broruers, a 
house without a rival in the character and variety of 
their publications, and in their facilities to produce 
them. Intelligent, energetic, and persevering Agents 
are realizing liberal salaries from the commissions 
paid. Those desiring to engage in this vocation, and 

ing business, are req d to make application to 
AVERY BILL, Care Harper & Brothers, 
331 Pear] St., New York. 


IT HAS NO RIVAL. 


The standard excellence of Doory’s Yeast Pow- 
per has been satisfactorily demonstrated to be owin 
to its STRIOT CHEMICAL PuRITY, no articles being used 
in its composition but those especially adapted to the 
purpose, and such as are free from any injurious sub- 
stances. 

Two teaspoonfuls of Dootry’s Yeast Powner is all 
that is necessary in a quart of flour, while ordinary 
Baking Powders require from one-third to one-half 
more. Hence, Doo1£y’s is the most ECONOMICAL, RE- 
LIABLE, and the nest. Manufactured by Doo.ey & 
Brorturr, 69 New St., New York. For sale by grocers 
generally. 














THEA -NECTAR 





IS A PURE 
= BLACK TEA 
ay WITH THE 
AQ Green: Tea Flavor. 
WARRANTED 


TO SUIT ALL TASTES, 


___ HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Off ere — 481 Broadway, N. 


Sf 
will dispose of One Hundred Pianos, Metoprons, and 
Oneans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at. EXTREMELY LOW PRIOFS8, FOR CASH, PURING THIS 
MONTH, Or will take a small portion cash and balance 
in monthly or quarterly installments. 


SEEDS FOR 1871. 


t=" Our Illustrated Catalogue of 
FLOWER and VEGETABLE SEEDS 
will be mailed to any address on receipt of stamp. 
dress J.T. SMITH & SONS, 
Brentwood, N. H. 


OY NT C0) TT ea Ta Price reduced 
MODY Payuieuis, w Guys On tial. Sews everything a 
needle will go through. Samplos of sewing free. Agents 
wanted, Address MEDALLION MACHINE CO., 71 Nassau St., N. X+ 




















Try samples of our great $1 Weekly. 
F REE TheGAZETTE, Hallowell, Maine. 





Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


GH Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


OUR GIRLS. By Dro Lewis, A.M., M.D. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. ca 


RAWLINSON'S MANUAL of ANCIENT HISTORY. 
A Manual of Ancient History, from the Earliest 
Times to the Fall of the Western Empire. Com- 
prising the History of Chaldea, Assyria, Media, Bab- 
ylonia, Lydia, Phenicia, Syria, Judea, Ezypt, Car- 
thage, Persia, Greece, Macedonia, Parthia, and 
Rome. By Grorer Raw.inson, M.A., Camden Pro- 
fes-or of Ancient History in the University of Ox- 
ford. Large 12mo, Cloth, $2 50. 


AN INDEX to HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAG- 
AZINE, Alphabetical, Analytical, Topical. Volumes 
I. to XL.: from June, 1850, to May, 1870. Svo, 
Cloth, $3 00. ey 


BARNES’S NOTES ON THE GOSPELS, Explana- 
tory and Practical. Designed for Sunday-School 
Teachers and Bible-Classes. By Auurrr Barnes, 
Author of ‘Notes on the Psalms,” ‘‘ Lectures on 
the Evidences of Christianity,” &c., &. New Edi- 
tion, Revised and Improved. Maps and Illustrations. 
2 vols, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


FAIR FRANCE: Impressions of a Traveler. By the 
Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” “A Brave 
Lady,” “Olive,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


LIGHT AT EVENING TIME: a Book of Support 
and Comfort for the Aged. Edited by Joun Stan- 
rorp Hote, D.D. Printed from large type on toned 
paper, 4to, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. 


BEECHER'S MORNING AND EVENING EXER- 
CISES. Morning and Evening Devotional Exer- 
cises: selected from the Published and Unpublished 
Writings of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. Edited 
by Lyman Annort, Author of “Jesus of Nazareth,” 
‘Old Testament Shadows,” &c. Crown 8yo, Cloth, 


SHA KESPEARE'S COMEDY OF THE MERCHANT 
OF VENICE Edited, with Notes, by W. J. Rourr, 
A.M., formerly Head Master of the High School, 
Cambridge, Mass. Engravings. 16mo, Flexible 
Cloth, 90 cents. fa 


ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG NATURALIST. By 
Luown Briart. - Edited and adapted by Parker 
Gittmorg. With 117 Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, 
$175. (New Edition Nearly Ready.) 


ABBOIT’S LOUIS XIV. History of Louis XIV. 
By Joun S.C. Asnort, Author of “The History of 
Napoleon Bonaparte,” ‘The French Revolution,” 
&c. With Illustratious. 16mo, Cloth, $120. (Uni- 
Sorm with Abbotts’ Illustrated Histories.) 

COMFORT’S GERMAN READER: to succeed the 
German Course. By Grorer F. Comronrt, A.M., 
Professor of Modern Languages and Aésthetics in 
Alleghany College, Meadville, Pa., and Author of 
“ A German Course.” 12mo, Half Leather, $2 00. 

PUSS-CAT MEW, and other New Fairy Stories for 
my Children. By E. U. Knarousu..- Huerssen, 
M.P. Illustrated, 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


DU CHAILLU'’S APINGI KINGDOM. My Apingt 
Kingdom: with Life in the Great Sahara, and Sketch- 
es ofthe Chase of the Ostrich, Hyena, &c. By Pau. 
Dv Cuaitiv. With numerous Illustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. me 


DU CHAILLU'S BOOKS OF ADVENTURE FOR 
BOYS: Tur Gorttra Country. — Witv Lire. — 
Lost 1 THE JuNnG.r.—My Arinet Kingpom. 4 vols., 
uniformly bound, in boa, $7 00. 


ROBERTSON'S LIFE, LETTERS, «ec. Life, Letters, 
Lectures on Corinthians, and Addresses of Fred- 
erick W. Robertson, M.A., Incumbent of Trinity 
Chapel, Brighton, 1847-1853. With Portrait on 
Steel. Complete in One Volume. 840 pages, large 
12mo, Cloth, $150; Half Calf, $3 25. 


ROBERTSON'S SERMONS. Sermons preached at 
Brighton by the late Rev. Frederick W. Robert- 
son, the Incumbent of Trinity Chapel. New Edi- 
tion. With Portrait on Steel. Complete in One 
Volume. 838 pages, large 12mo, Cloth, $1 50; Half 
Calf, $3 25. 


Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISUED BY 
NMARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


EARL'S DENE. A Novel. By R. E. Francition. 
Svo, Paper, 50 cents. _ 





SIR HARRY HOTSPUR OF HUMBLETHWAITE. 
By Antuony Trou.orr, Author of “The Vicar of 
Bullhampton,” ‘“‘ He Knew He was Right,” &c. Il- 
lustrated. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE CRYPTOGRAM. By Jamus De Mute, Author 
of “The Dodge Club,” “Cord and Creese,” ‘‘The 
American Baron,” &c. Illustrated. 8vyo, Paper, 
$150; Cloth, $200. __ 


A SIREN. By T. Apo.ruvs Trottopr, Author of 
“Lindisfarn Chase," &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE WARDEN and BARCHESTER TOWERS. In 
One Volume. By Antnony Trotiorr, Author of 
The Vicar of Bullhampton,” ** Phineas Finn,” ‘* He 
Knew He was Right,” &c., &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


FROM THISTLES—GRAPES? By Mrs. E1toarr, 
Author of “The Curate’s Discipline,” &c. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. ae 

IN DUTY BOUND. By the Author of ** Mark War- 
ren,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


TARTLING DISCLOSURES. — Valuable 
information for both sexes, especially those con- 

templating marriage. Address . R. SHAW, 
737 Broadway, New York. . 


$5 TO $10 PER DAY. HAS:.7 Qu 
ho engage i Andel eg me re 
oO ign mM our new business make from oO 
$i0 per day in their own localities. Full pestice- 
and instructions sent free by mail. Those in 
need of permanent, profitable work, should address 
atonce. GgoRGE Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


|—Ieuffered with CATARRH 
HORRIBLE: wniry years, ana was caret in 


sent, postage free, to all afflicted. Address 
Rev. T. J. MEAD, Drawer 176, Syracuse, New York. 


go 5() AMonth with Stencil and Key-Check 
Dies. Don’t fail to secure Circular and 
Samples, free. Address 8. M. Srznozr, Brattleboro, Vt. 

















HARPER'S” PERIODICALS 


No more delightful travels are printed in the En- 

lish language than appear perpetually in Harper's 
Magazine. They are read with equal interest and sat- 
isfaction by boys of every grade from eighteen to 
eighty. Its scientific papers, while sufficiently pro- 
found to demand the attention of the learned, are yet 
admirably adapted to the popular understanding, and 
designed as much to diffuse correct information con- 
cerning current scientific discovery as it could be if it 
was the organ of the ‘Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge.” The great design of Harper's is 
to give correct information and rational amusement 
to the great masses of the people. There are few in- 
telligent American families in which Harper's Maga- 
zine would not be an appreciated and highly welcome 
guest. There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent 
reading family can less afford to be without. Many 
Magazines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. 
There is not a Magazine that is printed which shows 
more intelligent pains expended on its articles aud 
mechanical execution. There is not a cheaper Maga- 
ead eer There is not, confessedly, a more popu- 
lar Magazine in the world.—New England Homeatead. 

The nee and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines.—Nation. 
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The best publication of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any someesions between it and any of their 
number, Its columns contain the finest cullections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautilil, being furnish- 
br by the chief artists of the country.—Boston J'rav- 
eler. 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The spirited 
and telling pictorial satires of Nast are a power in so- 
ciety, and are dictated in aid of a sound public opin- 
ion, and against public wrongs and follies. The edi- 
torials on = affairs are models of discussion, 
weighty and temperate, supporting high principles in 
an elevated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ez- 
aminer and Chronicle, 
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Free from all political and sectarian discussion, de- 
voted to fashion, pleasure, and instruction, it is just 
the agreeable, companionable, and interesting do- 
mestic Lam gel which every mother and wife and sweet- 
heart will require every son, husband, and lover to 
bring home with him every Saturday evening.—Piil- 
adelphia Ledger. 

This paper at the outset occupied a place not filled 
by any American periodical, and won for itself a de- 
served popularity. It is really the only illustrated 
chronicler of fashion inthe country. Its supplements 
alone are worth the subscription price of the paper. 
While fully maintaining its position as a mirror of 
fashion, it also contains stories, poems, brilliant es- 
says, besides general and personal gossip. The pub- 
lishers appear to have spared no labor or expense 
necessary to make the Bazar the most attractive jour- 
nal that can possibly be made.—Boston Saturday Even- 
ing Gazette. 


TERMS FOR 1871, 


Hanrpvrr’s Magazinn, One Year...... $4 00 
Harver’s Werkiy, One Year...... 400 
Harrven’s Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 


Hanrvrn’s Magazine, Hanven’s Weexry, and Warren's 
Bazan, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Werk.y, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsonisers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 


The Postage within the United States is for the 
MaGazine 24 cents a yenr, for the Weekiy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the oflice where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Werkry or Bazan, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the MaGazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specitied, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no timeis specitied, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

yhen the subscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanere & Brorurns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without luss to 
the sender. 





Terms ror ADVERTISING IN Harper's Pentonicatrs, 
Harper's Manazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly).—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion, 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


RUPTURE, ABDOMINAL WEAKNESS, 
or CORPULENCY.—Relief and Cure. Sevley’s 
Hard-Rubber Trusses and Supporters. Late patterns, 
indestructible (steel coated), cleanly, light, safe, com- 
fortable. Also, Bandages, &c. Estabts.: 1847 Chest. 
St., Phila., and 3 Ann St., N.Y. Send for Pamphlet. 


Av ! READ THIS! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
PER WEEK and Expenses, or allow a large com- 
mission, to sell our new aud wonderful inventions. 
Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mioh. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 


{Marcu 11, 1871 








FACETIZ. 


Bep isa bundle of paradoxes : we go to it with reluct- 

yet we quit it with regret; and we make up our 

minds every night to leave it only, but we make up 
our bodies every morning to keep it late. 


Anexchange says that the reason school-boys delight 
to dig and explore caves is because of the recesses there. 


re sh fair, but came 
Ee e was fair, but sorrow 

ee Bee ce chore” What became of the rest 
of the harness he does not state. 


Quaker’s admonition to hi uring 
A onition to a man who was 

forth a vo of ill language to him was: Have a 
care, friend ; thou mayst run thy face against my fist.” 


——__——_— 
Bap to Borrow—Trouble.” 


his travels in Japan, a 
friend checked him as he was 
er added, “ And two feet brent 
into a 
ed: “It’s my friend’s fault; 
hadn't been for him I'd have made the church square. 


Its First AprEARANCE IN PvuBLIic. 


A NEW CATECHISM. 


Whom did Adam marry, and when 
did he marry her ?—One Eve. 

What was her bridal dress ?—Barely 
nothing. 

Not even a ribbon ?—No; she had 
no need of one, she was a rib-bone 
herself. 

When Adam and Eve were in the 
gardening business what time did they 
— picking apples ?—In the 

all, 

Why did not Cain make good sugar ? 
—Because he wasn’t Abel. 

Spirit as well as sugar comes from 
cane; what evil resulted from this 
Cain’s spirit ?—Abel got slewed. 

Jhat reason have we to suppose 
that Cain also got slewed ?—He went 
immediately to the land of Nod. 

Who was the wisest man ?—Knower. 

What did he know?—Ile knew 
enough to go in out-of the rain. 


BSS 
A Warou-worv—Tick. 


felled as 1 2 > aaa 

Why isan elephant unlike a tree ?— 
Because a tree leaves in the spring, 
and the elephant leaves when the men- 
agerie does. 


——_.>————_ 
Tux Great AmerioaAN Binp—The 
“bird in the hand,” 


oe 

A boy who uadertook to ride a horse- 
radish is now practicing on a saddle 
of mutton. ; 

It is remarkable that the first apple 
in paradise should have turned out the 
first pair ! 

“Man and Wife” appear to bea very 
restless couple, taking a peep in all 
the principal theatres in the country, 
and being found in several places at 
the same time. 
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PATERFAMILIAS, “‘Hollo, Tommy, you’re up Early! When do you Rise when 


you’re at School?’ 


Tommy. “Oh, any Time we Like; but we seusin’t be Later than Half Past Six.” 





Its Last APPEARANCE. 








THE CHIGNON. 








! 





A LitTLe More. Mucu Morzg. 


A GOOD SHOT. 


Durrerton. “‘ Well, I could have sworn I hit the 
* bull’ that time.” 

OrFIcER IN CuarGe (having a look through his gem. 
**No; but very near. You've killed the cow in the 
field to theleft?™ _0 

Srraner Feepive.—The horse is a curious feeder. 
He eats best when he hasn’t a bit in his mouth. 

> 

Some young rascals were annoying an old gentleman 
by snow-balling his house. He rushed out, and caught 
a youngster who was standing one side and looking 
on; and, thinking him to be one of the offenders, be- 
ene to administer a flogging. But, to his surprise, the 

arder he you pee the harder the boy laughed, until 
he a ed and sought an explanation. 

“‘ Well,” said the boy, ‘I’m laughing because you are 
awfully sold: I ain’t the boy!” 


es 
When the audiences fall off at the theatres they are 
not generally at all injured. 


a 

“Luncheon is an awkward meal,” says Mrs, Jenkin- 
son. ‘I want to know what dishes I can extemporize 
when a lot of visitors come in suddenly about one 
o’clock, and stay to lunch ?” 

{It quite depends upon what you have in the house. 
Parsley, onions, jam, cheese, bread, something cold 
from yesterday, salt, mustard, pepper, and anchovy- 
sauce. If you can’t extemporize luncheon out of such 
materials as these, then neither you nor your friends 
can be hungry.) 

ApErMan G—-. “‘ Whatis that, Hemily? Read that 
again, dear.” 

Emiry. “By a wonderful provision of nature, the 
camel is enabled to take a great supply of food, hav- 
ing been provided for that purpose with three stom- 
achs.” 

ALpEeRMAN G——. ‘‘ Wonderful provision of nature! 
T should think it was! Three stomachs; and for a 
camel—and we have only one!” 


———.__—— 

“A shoemaker” writes us that he is not only willing 
to give woman her rights, but her “rights and lefts.” 
That is his last joke. Witty man! 


———_>—__—_ 
To Youne Hovsexrerers.—Never weigh fish in their 
Own scales; you are sure to lose by it. 


OL en Laslett 

A Gentite Hint.—Emily Carisbroke, who has al- 

ready “officiated” at the weddings of three of her 

friends, and is still disengaged, says it is all very well 

for the ee to propose the bridemaids, but that 

reach wishes they would go a step farther, and propose 
em, 


Its Fate, 


THE RISE AND FALL OF THE PANIER. 


NOTES OF A NATURALIST. 


. The gad-fly is a rover, never staying long in one 
place. 


tcher. 

he rarest kind of shell-fish is, undoubtedly, the Si. 

berian crab. z 
The notes of the sand-piper are especially appreciatea 

Scotland. 

The pe Se sexgen is a quadruped of t ability, able 
ost any thing you ask him, as, indeed, his 
naine signifies; for, translated out of Latin into En- 
glish, it means neither more nor less than “Oh, I can !” 


—_——_~———— 
**Now, my boy,” said the committee-man, ‘if I had 
a bang Sa oe and should give two-twelfths of {t to John 
two-twelfths to Isaac, two-twelfths to Harry, and 
should take half the pie myself, what would there be 
left? Speak up loud, so that all can hear.” , 
“The plate!” shouted a boy. 


(MaRS 

Compricatep.—A writer speaks of a hut so miserable 
that it didn’t know which way to fall, and so ma 
standing. This is jike’a man who had such a compli- 
cation of diseases that he didn’t know which to die of, 


Its FALL and go lived on. 





Its Enp. 


Hosprrarity.—An Irish soldier who 
had been abroad being asked if he met 
with much hospitality where he had 
been: “Oh yes,” replied he, “too 
much; I was in the hospital almost 
all the time I was there!” 


—_—_~—_——_ 

A young-man charged with bein 
lazy was asked if he took it from his 
father. “I think not,” was the repiy ; 
. a got all the laziness he ever 


_—@———— 


Whyisa lawyer like an uneasy sleep- 
er ?—Because he first lies on one side, 
then turns over and lies on the 


a. 

How does a lawyer split 
ence between meum an 
making it swum. 


When is a lawyer 
he is fee-blest. 


Why are hens not im 
cause they have their necks 
this. ° 

It is a noticeable fact that people 
who change their minds often never 
get a good one. 


—_—@———. 
if INTELLIGENT Pert. ‘‘Ma dear, what 
zetia do they play the organ so loud for when 
OA alll church isover? Is it to wake us up 2?” 


__————_ 

A Quaker, rigidly adhering to his 
sect, invariably calls a yew-tree a 
** thou”-tree. 

a ee ae 

An exchange has the following char- 
acteristic prayer from the heart of a 
little eer. He had evidently had a lit- 
tle unpleasantness with Aunt Effie: 
“ Please, God, bless papa and mamma, 
and—and—and if you’re a mind to, 
you may bless Aunt Effie; but I don’t 
much care.” 








Lapy oF THE House. “Really, Cook, you must be more careful with the Early 
Dinner. The Mutton Yesterday was hardly Warmed through, and the Children 
could not Eat it.” : 

Cooky ‘Then hadn’t the Children better Dine after us, Mum? If I cook t 
pint any more for them, there won’t be a bit of Goodness in it when it comes to 

otted up for the Kitchen.” [Zxit Cook, with a flounce, and the “‘ Missus” very 
properly left to her own reflections. 





